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BETWEEN ISSUES 





FOR ONE REASON or another, we have not been able here 
to announce our policy on student subscriptions since our 
overall change in rates last month. Though college terms 
are well advanced by now, it is still not too late for classes 
to take advantage of our special Classroom Rate, which re- 
mains at its old low figure: $1.25 per semester (15 issues). 
This rate is available, of course, to any teacher at any 
accredited school or college who applies on behalf of ten 
or more students. Copies of Tue New Leaner are sent di- 
rectly to the classroom or individually to students at their 
homes. 

Even though we failed to make this announcement earlier, 
quite a few enterprising teachers have gone ahead on their 
own. George Axtelle of New York University’s School of 
Education and Elizabeth Nottingham of the Department of 
Sociology at Queens College were among those who obtained 
New Leaver subscriptions for their students. And Daniel 
Fetler of Fairleigh Dickinson College, an old hand at pro- 
viding this service, who passed on a list of 127 names, en- 
closed this note to him from a former student: 

“I think that your course on Russia and the Soviet Union 
was the most valuable one in my college career—not only 
for the high quality of the instruction but also because it 
was in your class that I was introduced to THe New Leaper. 
This magazine is now practically my Bible, and I have sent 
trial subscriptions to many friends in the Southern states.” 

Departments in American colleges and universities which 
have found Tue New Leaver a valuable classroom aid in- 
clude political science, history, sociology, economics, educa- 
tion and contemporary civilization. The Classroom Rate of 
$1.25 per semester is less than half the newsstand price. 








Teachers should address all inquiries to College Department, 
Tue New Leaper, 7 East 15th Street, New York. 

ScHepuLE CHANGE: You may have noticed your New 
LEADER arriving somewhat earlier the last few weeks. Because 
of numerous complaints about postal service in metropolitan 
areas, we have advanced our press time one day to make 
sure all our Eastern and Midwestern readers get the maga. 
zine before the weekend. Should you continue to receive 
Tue New Leaner late, please let us know and we will check 
with the postal authorities. 

Wortu Quotine: Walter Z. Laqueur in Tue New Leaner 
of January 9: “It seems only a matter of time before the 
British are removed from the Arab Legion—the Jordan army 
that they have trained and heavily subsidized—and lose one 
of their last bases in the Middle East.” 

Next Weex: The various analyses of the Soviet Party 
Congress which we have been publishing to date have been 
chiefly political in emphasis. In next week’s issue, we tur 
to the economic side of Soviet plans—an aspect the Soviet 
leaders themselves consider decisive. Thomas P. Whitney, 
for almost a decade Associated Press correspondent in Mos 
cow, will analyze the Sixth Soviet Five Year Plan, which 
he describes as “aggression by economic planning,” and the 
challenge it poses to the U.S. economy. In discussing the new 
plan, approved at the recent Party Congress, he also sums 
up the progress of Soviet industry since 1928. Mr. Whitney 
has been on the AP foreign desk here since he left Moscow 
in 1953; he accompanied and reported on the Soviet agricul- 
tural delegation during its American tour last year. Fora 
list of other important features in the weeks to come, see 
page 37. 
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By discarding Stalinist rigidity and returning to more fluid tactics, the Kremlin 


has put the international Communist movement back in business 


Lenin Rides Again 


LONDON 


HERE ARE no elections pending at 
sana in Europe, so Dulles’s 
optimism about the Khrushchev line 
has found no echo in Government 
circles on this side of the Atlantic. 
But there is, nonetheless, a terrifying 
indifference to the challenge present- 
ed by the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist party. Some circles are 
even showing a dangerous innocence 
about the revival of popular-front 
tactics. 

To any honest observer, the domi- 
nant feature of the Moscow Congress 
was an ebullient confidence which 
has few parallels in Soviet history. 
It is impossible to deny, moreover. 
that Khrushchev and his colleagues 
could point to genuine grounds for 
confidence. The Soviet state is both 
absolutely and relatively very much 
stronger than would have seemed 
possible a few years ago. 

In the military sphere, Russia is 
developing a thermonuclear striking 
power which may soon wipe out the 
advantage America has had in this 
field since the war. Indeed, Russia 
may already have both the weapons 
and the aircraft to retaliate in kind 
on American cities if the West meets 
Soviet aggression by launching the 
Strategic Air Command against the 
sources of Soviet power. It is cleat 
that Russia hopes to obtain immu- 
mty for aggression with “conven- 
tional” forces by holding American 
cities hostage against atomic retalia- 
tion. The West now has bitter cause 
to regret its failure to establish a 
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By Denis Healey 


clear distinction between the tactical 


and strategic use of atomic weapons. 
But this battle is not yet lost. Mar- 
shal Georgi K. Zhukov’s threat of 
massive retaliation may prove just as 
much a bluff as Dulles’s did at Dien- 
bienphu. Provided the West can dem- 
onstrate that tactical limitations are 





LENIN: SURPRISING RESILIENCE 


militarily practicable, Russia _ will 
have to agree that they are political- 
ly essential. 

In the economic sphere, Soviet 
progress is more impressive still. 
Though Western experts may argue 
about the precise rate of increase in 
Russian productivity, no one can 
deny that it is as high as any in the 
West, and much higher than most. 
Russia is now producing more steel 


and power than Britain and Ger- 


many combined. Her coal production 
has increased tenfold in the last 20 
years. And all this increase is avail- 
able to the state for purposes de- 
cided by the Communist leaders. 
Some observers fear competition in 
living standards. It is certainly likeiy 
that the Soviet example here will 
impress Asian countries which want 
to make rapid progress themselves. 
But in the short run Russia’s boom- 
ing economy will affect world affairs 
more directly by giving her leaders 
new instruments of diplomatic influ- 
ence. For example, Russia can now 
afford to trade at a substantial loss 
for the sake of political benefits. Her 
recent heavy buying of Egyptian cot- 
ton and Asian rice are good exam- 
ples. The West must be prepared for 
a large-scale Soviet commercial of- 
fensive all over the world—not least 
in areas like Latin America which 
have so far been neglected by Russia 
and the West alike. 

No less impressive than Khrush- 
chev’s confidence in Russia’s power as 
a state is his revival of militant Len- 
inism as a crusading revolutionary 
faith. I have talked to many West- 
ern leaders who have met Khrush- 
chev in the last 12 months. They 
were all startled by the vigorous cer- 
tainty with which he used Leninist 
dogma to explain or justify his 
views. His speech at the Congress 
shows how deeply his actions are 
determined by his doctrine. In a sim- 
ilar situation, Stalin would have 
played down the ideological theme 
for fear of disturbing the capitalist 








governments. Khrushchev did just 
the opposite. He reaffirmed the doc- 
trine of conflict between the “social- 
ist” and “capitalist” camps with ex- 
treme force, and, where Stalin might 
have offered to disband the Comin- 
form, Khrushchev much 
time to defining the role which for- 
eign Communist parties should play 
in expanding the “socialist” camp. 


devoted 


For over 20 years, one of the main 
obstacles to Communist success out- 
side Russia was the rigid uniformity 
imposed on all foreign Communists 
by Stalin; and Stalin’s prescription 
for foreign Communists often was 
determined by the temporary needs 
of some factional struggle he was 
pursuing inside the Soviet Union 
rather than the interests of world 
revolution. In abandoning the Stalin- 
ist type of control, Khrushchev is 
making world Communism far more 
formidable. It is true that the deci- 
sion was largely forced on him by 
the independent successes of the Chi- 
nese Communists, and by the Comin- 
form fiasco in Yugoslavia. But the 
posthumous rehabilitation of the pre- 
war Polish Communists and Hun- 
gary’s Bela Kun shows that Khrush- 
chev is not just interested in better 
relations with the two independent 
Communist states which exist at 
present. He is interested in re- 
Commu- 
nism as a revolutionary force allied 
to Soviet power but not wholly de- 
pendent on it. 


establishing international 


This, of course, is the context in 
which Khrushchev and his colleagues 
mean that there is more than one 
road to socialism—not, as some 
Western Socialists fondly imagine, 
that he is giving his benediction to 
Social Democracy. On the contrary, 
“socialism” in the new Soviet jargon 
is the specific system now existing in 
Russia. Molotov’s apologia made this 
abundantly clear. In other words, 
what Khrushchev calls socialism we 
would call Soviet totalitarianism, and 
all the roads which lead to it are 
Communist party roads. To quote the 
final Congress resolution, socialism 
is “the dictatorship of the proletar- 


iat” achieved by “the working class 
headed by its vanguard”—the Com- 
munist party. 

What Khrushchev is saying in 
particular is that in many countries 
“where capitalism is weak” Com- 
munists may achieve power by ex- 
ploiting the opportunities offered by 
parliamentary democracy—as_ they 
did in Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
after the war, though here Soviet 
power was always ready in the back- 
ground to intervene at the crucial 
Khrushchev’s words are 
aimed mainly at the Communist par- 
ties of Asia, the Middle East, France 
and Italy, where infiltration of state 
institutions is comparatively easy 
and political and economic condi- 
tions favor a new popular front. 

The popular front is once more the 
order of the day, as always in periods 
when the Soviet Union is pursuing a 
policy of “peaceful coexistence.” 

Fortunately, there is little danger 
that any of the European Socialist 
parties will succumb to these tactics, 
though Soviet leaders are courting 
them assiduously. Khrushchev and 
Bulganin may well seek talks with 
the Labor party when they are in 
London, but they will have a cold 
reception. Only the Bevanite organ 
Tribune has shown the gullibility the 
Russians hope for. 


moment. 


Western intellectuals may well be 
surprised that Leninism should show 
such resilience in Russia even after 
the long Napoleonic interlude of Sta- 
linism. But the reason emerges all 
too clearly from Khrushchev’s speech 
in Moscow. However much he may 
have distorted or exaggerated the 
facts, Khrushchev was able to show 
that the non-Communist world has 
failed to solve its internal contradic- 
tions. It is verifying Lenin’s predic- 
tions. In the face of the growing es- 
trangement between Asia and the 
West, of France’s agony in North 
Africa, Lenin’s theory of imperialism 
takes on new life. NATO has failed 
to realize its early promise. The at- 
tachment of Germany and Japan to 
the West is under growing strain. 
The non-Communist countries show 


no sign whatever of achieving a unity 
remotely comparable to that of the 
Communist bloc. Against this global 
contrast between Communist solidar. 
ity and non-Communist disintegra. 
tion, the sententious absurdity of 
many of Khrushchev’s remarks mat. 
ters little. What is unforgivable js 
that Western leaders should have 
failed to take account of the new at- 
mosphere of confidence in Russia— 
or should deliberately have misled 
their own peoples about its existence, 

As George Kennan has said, the 
new phase in Soviet policy faces the 
West with problems more difficult 
and fearsome than ever before. But 
they are essentially problems inde- 
pendent of Communism. The s0- 
called contradictions of capitalism 
which Russia hopes to exploit are all 
conflicts which existed long before 
the Bolsheviks stormed the Winter 
Palace, before capitalism _ itself 
emerged as an economic system. 
They are inherent in the nature of 
man. They were analyzed centuries 
ago by philosophers like Plato and 
politicians like Machiavelli. It may 
be that Communism has found one 
answer to them, but the Communist 
answer denies all the human values 
from which liberal democracy has 
emerged. The challenge facing our 
generation is to prove that individ: 
ual liberty is not incompatible with 
international order. In many ways, it 
is one version of a struggle between 
freedom and authority that is as old 
as history. But the present age pro- 
vides a terrible penalty for failure to 
meet the challenge, since the totali- 
tarian alternative stands physically 
present to take advantage of every 
weakness in the democratic camp. 

What the Western world needs 
more than anything at the present 
time is leadership—men who vill 
tell the peoples of the world the truth 
about the global problem and direct 
their energies toward the creation of 
active unity among the nations which 
reject the Communist alternative. 
There is all too little sign of such 
leadership among those who guide 
our destinies at present. 


The New Leader 
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THE 2OTH CONGRESS AND 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky (Second of two articles) 


tral Committee of the Soviet 
Communist party makes it plain that 
Nikita Khrushchev is now unchal- 
lenged boss of the Party apparatus, 
and that he was unquestionably boss 
at the 20th Party Congress, 
On the other hand, it is equally 
plain that from Khrushchev’s en- 


ow composition of the new Cen- 


tourage came the campaign for re- 
vival of the Stalin cult which was 
conducted in the Communist press 
earlier this winter. New material is 
now available on the dimensions of 
this campaign. In January, for ex- 
ample, it was announced that publi- 
cation of Stalin’s works would short- 
ly be resumed. This had been broken 
off during Stalin’s lifetime: Volume 
XIII, which went up to the begin- 
ning of 1934, was published in 1950, 
and there have been no further 
volumes since. Stalin was obviously 
hesitant about reminding readers of 
his role in the Great Purges of the 
1930s. Khrushchev and his aides 
were preparing to take this hurdle, 
and it was announced that the forth- 
coming Volume XIV would contain 
Stalin’s works through 1940. 

Despite Khrushchev’s victory on 
organizational matters, he made no 
move at the Congress toward re- 
habilitating Stalin. On the contrary, 
one-time staunch Stalinists went out 
of their way to show contempt for 
the dead dictator, with even Khrush- 
chev himself taking a direct part in 
the operation. The reason for this 
unexpected zigzag should be sought 
not in the correlation of forces at 
the Congress, but rather in the 
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KHRUSHCHEV AND BULGANIN IN INDIA: A BET ON EASTERN NATIONALISTS 


foreign policy being conducted by 
the Khrushchev-Bulganin bloc. For 
this policy any close link with Stalin 
is more and more compromising. 
Since the Moscow Congress, the 
satellites, too, have been hastening 
to dethrone Stalin: One need only 
note the removal of Stalin’s statue 
in Leipzig and the statement by 
East German Party boss Walter 
Ulbricht refusing to include Stalin 
among the “classical Marxists.” (UlI- 
bricht was in Stalin’s lifetime one of 
his most  undisguised 
Stalin’s heirs, in order to enhance 
the importance of their pronounce- 
ments and to win some measure of 
confidence abroad, are forced to 
repudiate him, to pull down his 
statues and hide his books. 


lackeys. ) 


Foreign policy played the de- 
cisive role at the recent Congress. 
Molotov told the delegates that 
“never before has the Central Com- 
mittee of our party or its Presidium 
concerned itself as actively with 
questions of foreign policy as in 
the most recent period.” The state- 
ment was quite true. Not only was 
a great deal said at the Congress 
about foreign policy, but every is- 
sue was examined primarily from 
this standpoint. 

Precisely what foreign policy was 
involved? The raptures expressed by 
all the Congress orators related only 
to the foreign policy conducted in 
the past year by the Khrushchev- 
Bulganin bloc. Not one -of these 
speakers uttered an approving word 








about the policy conducted for the 
two preceding years by the Malen- 
Thus, Mikoyan 


spoke of the successes of Soviet 


kov Government. 


foreign policy “especially during the 
past year.” Molotov, citing success- 
ful foreign-policy coups, named only 
those of the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
bloc. The demarcation between the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin and Malenkov 
foreign policies at the Congress was 
unmistakable; and if anyone still 
had any doubt as to the reason for 
the overthrow of the Malenkov Gov- 
ernment in February 1955, he should 
no longer be in doubt. The reason 
was the dissatisfaction of the Khrush- 


chev-Bulganin group with Malen- 
kov’s insufficiently active foreign 


policy. The Khrushchev-Bulganin 
bloc took over in order to activate 
Soviet foreign policy. 

What has this activation consist- 
ed of? Soviet policy has always been 
more or less aggressive, depending 
on the opportunities available. But 
the present Khrushchev-Bulganin 
foreign policy is unusually and ex- 
traordinarily so. Wherever the op- 
portunity presents itself, it does 
everything possible to aggravate the 
international situation, 

Soviet conduct in the Middle East 
is particularly significant. Relations 
between the Arab states and Israel 
have never been normal, but the 
present acute crisis is a direct result 
of Soviet actions, Such actions can 
only be described as a direct at- 
tempt to provoke an international 
conflict by inciting Egypt and other 





MALENKOV: NEW ‘NATIONAL UNITY’ 


Arab countries to launch an armed 
attack on Israel. If thus far war has 
been prevented, it is certainly not 
for lack of ill will on the part of 
the Khrushchev-Bulganin Govern- 
ment. Only Soviet arms shipments 
to Egypt and other Arab states have 
made aggression possible. 

Ironically enough, Pravda Editor 
Dmitri T. 


during which the Soviet-Arab arms 


Shepilov’s visit to Egypt, 


deal was formalized, took place at 
exactly the same time as the Geneva 
“summit conference.” The Geneva 
“smile” acted as camouflage for the 
Cairo provocation, 

Khrushchev’s report at the 20th 
Congress continues this game. It ex- 
presses great sympathy for the na- 
tions of the “Arab East.” but does 


not contain a syllable about Israel. 





IS HE A RED, OR YELLOW? 


Communist Party boss Khrushchev wants Russians to eat more meals at restaurants. 


News item. 


Khrushchev may intend to aid 


The restaurants, improve their trade, 


But then again it looks 


As if this is a coward’s way 


Of saying what he wants to say 


Of Russian wives as cooks. 


—Richard Armour 








Khrushchev lists all the nations with 
which the Soviet Gevernment is try. 
relations, 
Virtually every nation of the world 


ing to establish friendly 


is listed—not Israel. In Egypt, Syria 
and other countries of the “Arab 
East,” this silence will unquestion. 
ably be interpreted as an added 
gesture of encouragement. Such an 
Khrush- 


chev definitely supports the “Arab 


interpretation is correct. 


East’s” aggressive designs on Israel, 

Khrushchev’s behavior on _ this 
issue reflects the whole broad trend 
of present Soviet foreign policy. For 
many years. Moscow has heen at- 
tempting to exploit the nationalist 
movements of the “colonial and semi- 
colonial peoples of the East.” using 
them as a battering ram against the 
“capitalist West.” The first Con- 
gress of the Peoples of the East was 
convoked by Lenin in 1920. and ever 
since then an alliance between the 
Soviet dictatorship and Asian na 
tionalist movements has been a prin- 
cipal aim of both world Communism 
and Soviet diplomacy. Yet. never 
before has the Soviet regime so ut- 
terly identified the interests of world 
Communism with those of the East- 
ern nationalist movements as Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin are now doing. 
Never before has the Soviet Union 
so fully bent its efforts and resources 
in support of those movements. 

The documents of the 20th Con- 
sress show that the economic meas 
ures taken by Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin aim primarily at serving this 
Soviet policy of arming and indus 
trializing the nations of the Eas 
against the West. The Soviet pea® 
ant. as usual. will pay the lions 
share of the necessary costs. 

On the basis of this foreign policy. 
a kind of “national unity” has beet 
Party 
embracing Khrushchev and Bulganin 
as well as Molotov and Malenkov. 


forged among. all factions. 


This course was adopted by an over 
° ° ) 
majority of the Party 


leadership, and the Stalin cult was 


whelming 
sacrificed to it. We may expect tur 


ther developments in this forelg? 
policy offensive in the future. 


The Veu Leader 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


HARLES BEARD was a great man. 
Cie was not just a teacher, not 
just a social scientist. He was great 
as a human being, as a source of 
ideas and influence. Everyone who 
came in contact with him felt that 
here was a man who stood on his 
own feet, thought his own thoughts 
and sent into the world unique and 
original impulses, These impulses 
were not limited to any one pro- 
fession or class or country. In many 
universities, among many groups of 
people, in widely separated coun- 
tries, you can find men and women 
whose thinking has been affected by 
this man, 

Though he was the subject of fierce 
controversy, Charles Beard was hon- 
universities and 


ored by many 


learned societies. His books and 
ideas have been widely discussed. 
Many articles have been written 
about him. But, 


biography of him. 


strange to say. 
there is no 
Nearly every little chap who makes 
any sort of name for himself has a 
book written to prolong his memory. 

Sut this man, who is one of our real 
greats, has not been given this dis- 
tinction. 

It is impossible to think about 
Charles Reard without immediately 
referring to his wife, Mary Ritter 
Beard. They were a team if ever 
there was one. Together they wrote 
that great work, The Rise of Ameri- 
ean Civilization. Mrs. Beard served 
is the expert on the history of 
women and the development of the 
working class, And doubtless she 
deserves much credit for the flowing 
‘tyle which lifts this book far above 


practically any other piece of his- 
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Charles Beard As 
Teacher and Man 


torical writing. Mary Beard, to the 
joy of many friends, still lives in 
the old place up in Connecticut and 
in her eightieth year continues to 
wield the steel-sharp Beard wit. Once 
in a while, she can still flash an 
acidulous remark that makes you 
think old Charles may be standing 
just behind her smiling his ap- 
proval., 

All these things have been running 
through my head because of a little 
book that came to my desk. It is en- 
titled The Making of Charles Beard 

An Interpretation. The author is 
Mary Ritter Beard, and the publisher 
is Exposition Press, New York. This 
is a beautiful little volume. I can 
imagine how much loving care 
Mary Beard put into the making of 
it. But it is not the biography for 
which I am looking. It does not 
pretend to be. 

Mrs. Beard gives rapid. sketchy 
accounts of her husband’s education, 
his activities in England in con- 
nection with the workers’ education 
movement, and then comes nearer 
to doing justice to his services in 
Japan and Yugoslavia. Apparently 
because she had some documents 
connected with these countries. to 
which Charles went as an expert in 
government administration, the au- 
thor gives disproportionate space to 
this chapter. 

The last part of the book — and 
by all odds the best —is an essay 
by Arthur W, Macmahon on “Charles 
Austin Beard As a Teacher.” Here 
we come somewhere near getting a 
measure of the man and we find at 
least some attempt to describe the 
quality that gave him his impor- 


tance. “Much of Beard’s influence 
as a teacher,” writes Macmahon, 
“was the result of the awareness of 
time and change that he always con- 
veyed, along with a confidence in 
the future that flooded upward 
through even the most astringent 
mordancy. . . . In 1926, he asked: 
‘Can those who teach and write to- 
day honestly avoid the challenging 
fact that their students must work 
in the substance of the approaching 
years, not in the ashes of yester- 
day?’” 

In the life of Charles Beard, the 
activities of teacher, social philoso- 
pher, man of action and American 
patriot were tightly combined. In 
early youth, he had been the leading 
spirit in the organization of Ruskin 
Hall. In 1913, he wrote The Econom- 
ic Interpretation of the Constitution, 
which 
focus of hot debate. At the age of 
41, he resigned from Columbia in 


remains to this day the 


protest against the dismissal of 
faculty members for advocating paci- 
fism. In New York City, in Japan, 
in Yugoslavia, he plunged into work 
looking toward the solution of prac- 
tical political problems. Down to 
his very last day, he was ready with 
help and advice wherever educators 
or social planners were looking for- 
ward. His teaching was constantly 
heing exemplified in terms of practi- 
cal action. 

There was something independent 
and frontierlike about this man, He 
thought from the inside out on the 
followed the 


line of logic wherever it led. Persons 


basis of fact — and 
who called him red or radical were 
about as ridiculous as it is possible 
to be. He was radical in the sense 
Franklin. 


And, like them, he was deeply pat- 


that Jefferson was — or 


riotic — as American as a man can 
be. It is because his life had meaning 
in this sense that it entered into the 
lives of thousands of his students. 
A biography of this man, along with 
a description and critique of his 
theories, would illuminate an impor- 
tant period in the intellectual life of 
this country. 





By David J. Datlin 


(First of two articles) 


MARK ZBOROWSKI. 


ACH AGENT of the Soviet secret 

police has his specific assign- 
ments, depending on his personality. 
The slight, bespectacled, soft-spoken 
Mark Zborowski is no burglar or 
killer; he hardly knows how to shoot 
a gun or pick a lock. Rather, Zbo- 
rowski is a masterful infiltrator, spe- 
cializing in reporting from within 
the secrets of anti-Soviet political 
groups. A perfect informer and fin- 
ger-man, he commits no thefts, but 
points out where documents can be 
stolen; he does not murder, but in- 
forms on the whereabouts of people 
condemned by kangaroo courts. 

Zborowski understands what his 
reports to the Soviets imply; he 
knows what is in store for those he 
shadows. When he enters anti-Soviet 
parties, he sees his new “comrades” 
and “colleagues” regularly, embraces 
them when they meet, accepts their 
help—and reports their every move. 

Zborowski was successful; he rose 
higher and higher in both activities 
—in Trotsky’s clandestine group in 
France and in the hierarchy of the 
Soviet NKVD. His pay and rank 
in the Soviet service were raised, 
and, had he chosen to go to Moscow, 
a bright new medal would have 
been struck in his honor. 

Zborowski would never have been 
exposed were it not for one of those 
rare accidents which are the night- 
mare of every Soviet agent abroad. 
Another officer of the secret police, 
let us call him Nick Pavlov, defected 
and came to live in New York. An 
old Bolshevik, veteran of the Civil 
War and silent admirer of Trotsky, 
Pavlov broke away in the late 1930s. 





Last November 21, Tue New Leaver published an article by Henry Kasson which 
laid bare for the first time the activities as a top Soviet secret agent of Mark 
Zborowski, 48, a resident of New York since December 1941 and the author of 
a widely-read book, Life Is With People. Since publication of Mr. Kasson’s 
article, the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee has held two public sessions 
in Washington (February 29 and March 1) on the Zborowski case. At these 
hearings, Zborowski confessed to several of the deeds related below. The inves- 
tigation of his activities, however, has not been closed; both the Internal Secur- 
ity Subcommittee and the FBI are still working on the case. Here David J. 
Dallin, who has known Zborowski for almost two decades, tells the story 
through 1941. This is the first of two articles, and covers Zborowski’s activities 
as an NKVD agent in France. Dr. Dallin’s second article, to appear in next 
week’s issue, will discuss Zborowski’s activities in the United States since 1942. 





One of his first moves was to warn 
Trotsky against an important spy 
sitting at the very summit of the 
Trotskyite organization in Europe. 

Before World War II, the Trot- 
skyite groups constituted, in a cer- 
tain sense, a real menace to Stalin’s 
party. Though numerically weak and 
lacking funds or armies, they were 
viewed by many as the incarnation 
of genuine revolutionary Leninism; 
as such, they attracted sincere dis- 
sidents from Stalinism. So long as 
Trotsky lived, defectors were drawn 
to his movement, which they ex- 
pected to succeed Stalinism. During 
the late 1930s, Ignace Reiss, Wal- 
ter Krivitsky and Alexander Bar- 
mine—not to mention French, Chi- 
nese and other Communists—came 
to Trotsky as soon as they turned 
their backs on Stalin. 


TALIN WAS a man of few loves 
Ge many hates, but no one 
could infuriate him as Trotsky did. 
In addition to their personal dif- 
ferences and Trotsky’s role as head 
of an international Communist op- 


position, Stalin had personal reasons 
for hatred. To the dictator. with 
his short stature and pock-marked 
face, to this pedestrian writer and 
plodding speaker, the 
Trotsky, a brilliant stylist and orator. 
hero of the October Revolution, was 
the supreme adversary. Whereas 
Trotsky, master of German, French 
and English, was in the limelight in 
the Communist International, Stalin. 
who spoke only Russian and Geor- 
gian, remained obscure. As the greal 
duel between the two broke out in 
the mid-Twenties, Trotsky, in heated 
debate, cried out: “Stalin, you are 
the gravedigger of the Revolution!” 
This was fatal. “What you have 
done,” Trotsky’s friend Yuri Pyata- 
kov told him, “Stalin will never. 
never forget; he will forgive neither 
you nor your children nor you! 
grandchildren for it.” Pyatakov's 
words were prophetic. 

Mark Zborowski was one of Ste 
lin’s most important tools in the fight 
against Trotsky. When Trotsky lived 
in exile in Norway, his activities 4 
head of an international movement 
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SOVIET AGENT 


tasks 
turned over to his son, Leon Sedov, 


were limited. Major were 
in Paris, center of the movement. 
The correspondence between Trotsky, 
first in Norway, then in Mexico, 
and Sedov embraced everything of 
importance to their movement, in- 
cluding secret information from and 
All Trotsky’s plans 


were revealed in this extensive cor- 


about Russia. 


respondence, which was supposed to 
be Known to at most two or three 
persons. 

Posing as a dedicated Trotskyite, 
Zborowski became a close “friend” 
of Leon Sedov—so close that he 
came to read all his important docu- 
ments. Of course, he immediately 
reported their contents to the NKVD. 
A genuine Stalinist, Zborowski ac- 
tually hated Trotsky intensely, as he 
made clear to his NKVD associates. 
But he pretended to worship him. 
One day, on receipt of an auto- 
graphed picture of Trotsky. Zborow- 
ski answered: 

“Dear Lev Davidovich: I am 
deeply touched by your attention. 
If one day fate leads me to a country 
in your vicinity, I will do my best 
lo transmit personally my sincerest 
feelings toward you. My heartiest re- 
gards to you and Natalia Ivanovna.” 

Meanwhile, Nick Pavlov had left 
the Soviet service and reached the 
Western Hemisphere. He soon tried 
'0 contact Trotsky and warn him 
against the agent provocateur. In an 
anonymous letter which Pavlov sent 
to Mexico, he gave many revealing 
details and concluded: “Tell your 
iriends in Paris to try to follow 
him; they will soon find out how 
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often he meets the NKVD people.” 
At about the same time (fall, 1939), 
Pavlov tried to reach Trotsky by 
phone from California, but Trotsky 
was unavailable. 

Trotsky understood that the NKVD 
would try to penetrate his organiza- 
tion, but he was helpless, as the Paris 
NKVD kept sending him anonymous 
letters denouncing other, genuine 
Trotskyites as Soviet spies. Zborow- 
ski doubtless helped pen some of 
these accusations. At any rate, 
Trotsky was confronted by a number 
of adverse reports on his closest 
associates. He could believe them 
all, believe some of them, or plunge 
ahead, ignoring them. To have be- 
gun to credit these denunciations 
would have wrecked his movement. 
In the end, Trotsky disregarded them 
all, but he realized the implications 
of his actions. “Now Stalin must kill 
me,” he wrote in the summer of 
1940; a few days later, he was 
assassinated by an NKVD agent in 
his own home. 

Despite Zborowski’s craftiness, he 
was suspected at various times. A 
Dutch Trotskyite. H. Sneevliet, told 
his friends: “This dirty little Pole is 
a Soviet agent.” But he had no proof, 
and, with suspicion being diverted 
against innocent people, Zborowski 
managed to weather each storm. 


yun pip Stalin and the NKVD 
possess most detailed reports on 
all the secrets of Trotskyism. When 
the Norwegian Government in De- 
cember 1936 put Trotsky on a tanker 
bound for Mexico, great secrecy was 
maintained. Only Sedov in Paris was 





DALLIN 


notified. Not a single passenger was 
permitted on this ship, the press was 
kept in the dark—yet it was probably 
only a matter of hours before the 
news reached Stalin’s security agen- 
cies. 

In July 1936, a secret conference 
of Trotsky’s Fourth International met 
in Paris. Ironically enough, Sedov 
assigned Zborowski to meet the ar- 
riving delegates and escort them to 
the secret meeting place. Zborowski 
now admits having reported on this 
conference to the NKVD. 

Zborowski’s role in the theft of 
Trotsky’s papers in Paris has already 
been noted in the press. In the fall 
of 1936, fifteen bundles of Trotsky’s 
(with 
Zborowski’s help) to the Interna- 
tional Institute of Social History. 
Here the NKVD outdid itself. In its 
eagerness to make a gift to Stalin on 
the anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, NKVD men broke into 
the Institute on the night of Novem- 
ber 7, 1936 and stole the fifteen 
bundles. The rest of the archives, 
which contained the most valuable 


archives were transferred 


documents, had not yet been trans- 
ferred. 

about 
this. In the first place, it was a piece 


Zborowski was unhappy 
of unfinished business, Secondly, it 
could expose him. Today, he tells 
this story: 

“When I heard about the burglary, 
I rushed to my NKVD chief and ve- 
hemently protested, because this 
could expose me as a spy. Only four 
persons knew the archives’ where- 
abouts. I was one of them; the three 
others were out of the question. The 














THE NEXT 
MEDICAL MILESTONE— 
CONQUEST 
OF CANCER? 


In a few short years we’ve 
seen the discovery of antibiotics, 
new wonder drugs for 
tuberculosis, a vaccine for polio. 
We will see the conquest 
of cancer, too, if people 
want it badly enough. 
Last year the American 
Cancer Society was unable to 
fill requests for research 
funds totalling almost 
$3,000,000. The reason— 
not enough money. Did 
you give all you could? 
Will you give all you can? 
Give to your Unit of the 
American Cancer Society, or 
mail your gift to CANCER, 


c/o your town’s Postmaster. 
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answer I received was: ‘We never 
inform our agents about a forthcom- 
ing operation because, being nervous, 
they may betray us. Besides, we had 
to get hold of the documents that 
night to make our present to Stalin.’ ” 

Nick Pavlov also reports on the 
information supplied to the NKVD 
by Zborowski on the whereabouts of 
General Walter Krivitsky, former 
Soviet military-intelligence chief for 
Western Europe, who defected in the 
fall of 1937. When Krivitsky left 
Stalin’s service, he turned for assist- 
ance to Sedov — who promptly ap- 
pointed Zborowski as his bodyguard. 
Zborowski now admits he was re- 
porting to the NKVD on where Kri- 
vitsky spent his time, whom he was 
seeing, and so on. (He claims he was 
making his reports “too late”—a 
poor excuse for those who know the 
exacting requirements of the 
NKVD.) But, before the Soviets 
could move, the French Government 
assigned policemen to guard Krivit- 
sky. An unsuccessful attempt on his 
life was made somewhat later in 
Marseilles. 

Zborowski’s hand is also seen in 
the case of the high-ranking NKVD 
man Ignace Reiss, who not only de- 
fected in the summer of 1937 but 
tried to organize abroad a group of 
anti-Stalinist old Bolsheviks—includ- 
ing several NKVD officials. Moscow 
decided to liquidate Reiss at once. 
According to Swiss and French po- 
lice reports, two gangs of assassins 
were dispatched to meet Reiss—one 
on September 4. 1937 in Lausanne. 
Switzerland and, should that fail, 
another the next day in Reims. 
France. Zborowski was the only per- 
son who could have told the NKVD 
about Reiss’s plans to go to Reims. 
for a meeting between Reiss and 
Sedov had been scheduled there on 
that date. Reiss was killed in Lau- 
sanne; a ticket to Reims was found 
in his pocket. 

Another bloody affair was that of 
Erwin Wolf, Trotsky’s former secre- 
tary, who left Paris for Spain to fight 
for the Loyalists. Zborowski knew 
Wolf was going. Wolf never re- 


turned; he was murdered in Spain 
by the NKVD. 

Leon Sedov himself died unde 
strange circumstances in Februan 
1938. When he fell ill, Zborowsi 
called an ambulance and, no doubt 
gave the NKVD the address of the 
hospital, which was staffed by Rus 
sian émigrés. The young and vigor. 
ous Sedov died after a strangely w. 
successful operation. 


HIs Is as far back as Nick Pay. 

lov’s reports go, for he defected 
in the summer of 1938. Today. 
Zborowski utilizes this circumstance 
to assert that after 1938 he did 
“almost” no work for the NKVD and 
had “few and irregular” meetings 
with his chiefs—which is quite in- 
credible. Although his exploits in the 
subsequent years in France are not 
known in precise detail, there can be 
little doubt that he played a role in 
the final blows inflicted on Trotsk 
and his associates between 1938 and 
1940. Starting in 1938, Frank Jack- 
son, alias Jacques Mornard. who was 
to kill Trotsky in 1940, was coming 
regularly to Paris and going on t 
the U.S. and Mexico. We do no 
know whether Zborowski met Jack 
son, but we may be certain that his 
information was essential for the 
operation. 

Nor can we believe that Zborow- 
ski’s ties with the NKVD ended with 
the war. A Soviet embassy, with 
ranking NKVD officers on its staf 
remained in Paris until June 1% 
and then moved on to Vichy. Zhe 
rowski was obliged to report to his 
superiors: he must have regularls 
received his salary. Nor can there 
be any doubt that in the spring o 
1941, when Zborowski arranged ' 
emigrate to the United States. he te 
ceived the assent of the NKVD to 
gether with the names and addresses 
of contacts in America. We have 
every reason to assume that. wher 
Zborowski left France in December 
1941, he did so as a full-fledged an 
successful NK VD agent instructed t 
continue his activities in the U. > 

(Continued next week) 
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The Spanish dictator has restored order by reshuffling the Cabinet and increasing 


the state's police powers, but new outbreaks of discontent are expected 


FRANCO TIGHTENS HIS GRIP 


MaprID 
Y DISMISSING two Cabinet minis- 
Bi. revamping Falange leader- 
ship and increasing the state’s police 
powers, General Franco has restored 
a semblance of order and conformity 
to the Spanish scene. But he hasn’t 
solved anything. Although the unrest 
which agitated Madrid last month 
appears to have been quashed, the 
causes remain, and they run deep. If 
in the consing months Franco fails to 
take them into account, there is likely 
to be another and louder explosion. 
So far, the Generalissimo’s method 
for dealing with an unpleasant situa- 
tion has been limited to clamping 
the lid down tighter. 

The February riots which brought 
university students and Falangists 
into conflict were not, in themselves, 
a threat to the regime. They were 
not extensive, nor were they inspired 
by a plot to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, However much Spaniards may 
resent the latter, they do not want 
to precipitate its removal now for 
fear of the breakage and chaos this 
would involve. At the moment, there 
is no system in sight capable of ‘tak- 
ing over in peaceable and orderly 
fashion : 


fer to wait and hope that eventually 


hence, most Spaniards pre- 


something will develop. 

It is true that Franco, who was 
63 last December. plans to restore 
the Bourbon monarchy, but when 
and how is not clear. Nor is it clear 
how the mass of the population 
would react to the change. This un- 
certainty. combined with some ma- 


heuveri for position by’ various 
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By Richard Mowrer 


factions, is at the base of the recent 
riots. 
To a 
clashes were a reflection of a struggle 
that has been going on within the 


considerable extent, the 


regime between the proponents of 
differing views on how to prepare 
the Franco succession. The students 
in their collision with the Falange 
represented the conviction held by 
many thinking Spaniards, including 
men perfectly loyal to Franco, that 
the best way to guard against the 
danger of a violent upheaval when 
Franco disappears is to begin a grad- 
ual relaxation of the regime now. 
The rioting Blue Shirts, for their 
part, represented the belief that the 
worst possible thing for Spain would 
be the end of authoritarian rule. 
Continuity of the Franco state, they 
insist, must be assured through the 
perpetuation of the Falange as the 
nation’s only political party. 

Among Falangists and _ students, 
discontent had been building up for 
over a year. On the Falange side. 
uneasiness set in at the beginning of 
1955, when Franco made statements 
and took actions clearly implying an 
eventual restoration. This was a blow 
to the hope of many party militants 
that Franco will be succeeded by a 
presidentialist republic somewhat in 
the South American style, in which 
the party would be all-powerful. Agi- 
tation broke out. Leaflets appeared 
“We 


Pamphlets were circulated demand- 


declaring, want no_ king!” 


ing the creation of a “national-syndi- 
calist state’ and the abolition of 
Discipline 


“capitalist privilege.” 


slackened. On one notable occasion, 
Raimundo Fernandez Cuesta, Minis- 
ter Secretary-General of the party, 
was publicly denounced by mutinous 
Blue Shirts as a traitor to the cause. 
Last November, 
Falange Youth Front chorused in 
Franco’s hearing: “We don’t want to 
be ruled by an idiot king of foreign 
descent!” 

At the University of Madrid, stu- 
dent discontent had been simmering 
for months when it broke into public 
view last October. The occasion was 
the death of the liberal Spanish phi- 
losopher Jose Ortega y Gasset, an 
event which the University youth 
took advantage of to proclaim their 
desire for greater freedom of expres- 
sion. The rector of the University, 
Dr. Pedro Lain Entralgo, had been 
aware of student dissatisfaction for 
some time. A few weeks ago, he 
wrote a memorandum on the subject 


members of the 


which he circulated privately to peo- 
ple in high places, starting with Gen- 
eral Franco. The rector, a far-seeing 
liberal-minded Catholic and a Gov- 
ernment appointee, attributed  stu- 
dent unrest to the following causes: 

e “The restrictive and condemna- 
tory paternalism often adopted by 
the Government in those matters af- 
fecting the forming and informing 
of Spaniards.” 

e “The norms of intellectual and 
artistic censorship, often excessively 
narrow and never permitting reason- 
able recourse to appeal by those 
affected by them.” 

e “The sorry example of large sec- 
tors of Spanish society [whose] pre- 








occupation with immediate economic 
gain has become general and abu- 
sive.” 

e The fact that “more and more 
Spanish students go abroad and de- 
velop an intense curiosity about in- 
tellectual movements, ways of life, 
freedom of expression—things which 
have for them the irresistible attrac- 
tion of forbidden fruit.” 

@ The fact that “the increase in 
jobs has not kept pace with the ex- 
panding university population.” 

Warning that students “are the 
first to express states of latent opin- 
ion in the societies to which they 
belong,” Lain Entralgo counseled 
these remedies: “A rigorous exami- 
nation of conscience on the part of 
the Government, the courts, and pub- 
lic institutions . . . an intelligent and 
flexible opening up to everything that 
happens within and beyond Spain’s 
frontiers in the literary. artistic and 
intellectual world.” Heavy-handed 
censorship, Lain Entralgo went on to 
say, “is in our century untenable and 
unproductive because nothing se- 
duces young minds so much as a 
condemnation to silence.” 


Until last month, the two discon- 


tented groups, Falangists and _ stu- 
dents, had gone their own dissent- 
ing ways. But on February 1 mem- 
bers of the University Law School 
drew up a petition which amounted 
to a direct challenge of the Falange’s 
prerogatives. The petition requested 
abolition of the Falange-controlled 
students’ syndicate, the SEU (Sindi- 
cato Espanol Universitario), and the 
setting up by free elections of a Na- 
tional Student Congress. A few days 
later, elections were held for class- 
room officers. SEU candidates were 
overwhelmingly defeated. The Falan- 
gists protested that the elections 
didn’t count because there had been 
“no proper control of voting.” 
Seuffles in the corridors of the 
Law School spilled out into the 
street. where Blue Shirt strong-arm 
squads lay in wait to beat up anti- 
Falange students, including party 
deviationists. Rioting spread into 
the city, and the party organ Arriba 
charged that the tumult was Com- 
munist-inspired and that “naive per- 
sons . . . who are collecting signa- 
tures” (for the petition) were letting 





MOSCOW ON GANDHI: THE RISE OF AN 
‘OUTSTANDING STATESMAN’ 


1939: “Gandhism is... a reactionary force directed against the revolution 
of the popular masses.”°-—Small Seviet Encyclopedia, 2nd Ed., Moscow, Vol. II, 


p. 930. 


1950: “In a demagogical manner, Gandhi ... preached class peace with 


landowners and capitalists to Indian workers and peasants. . . . Gandhism has 
become the avowed national ideology of the Indian capitalists and landowners.” 
— A. M. Dyakov, India and Pakistan, Moscow, p. 15. 


1952: “Actually, Gandhi, this bellman of the Indian landlords, manufac- 
turers and bankers, was an adversary of factories and machines only in words. 
The Indian bourgeoisie need this demagogy in order to take over the mass 
movement.”—Modern History of the Countries of the Far East, Moscow 


University, p. 300. 


1954: “Gandhi never wanted India to gain full independence; his sole aim 
was to urge the imperialists to make concessions in favor of the exploited 
masses of India, to achieve the admission of the bourgeoisie and the landowning 
class to the helm of power.’’—Recent History of the Countries of the Far 
East, Moscow, p. 172. 

1955: “Mahatma Gandhi. . . is highly esteemed [in the Soviet Union] as 
a renowned patriot and friend of the people. We pay due respect to his 
memory. ... We do not share the philosophical views of Gandhi, but we regard 
him as an outstanding statesman who made no mean contribution to the de- 
velopment of the peace-loving views of the [Indian] people and their struggle 
for independence.”’—Bulganin in a speech at Bombay, reprinted in Izvestia, 
Moscow, November 26. 





themselves be used as cat’s-paws of 
the Communists. To these accusa. 
tions the students responded by dem. 
onstrating outside the Arriba offices, 
On the third consecutive day of the 
disturbances, February 9, shots were 
fired and a 19-year-old Falangist was 
critically wounded. 

At this point, Franco put his foot 
down. First he suspended for three 
months those sections of the Spanish 
bill of rights which give citizens a 
measure of protection against police 
abuses and deportation. Then he pro- 
ceeded with Cabinet changes. the 
first since 1951, which signified a 
tightening up of the regime, a crack- 
down on the liberal trend, and ap- 
peasement of the Falange combined 
with changes in the party hierarchy 
to restore discipline in the ranks. 

Jesus Rubio, an ardent Falangist, 
took over the Ministry of Education 
from Joaquin Ruiz Gimenez, a Cath- 
olic educator whose views are re 
puted to coincide with rector Lain 
Entralgo’s. José Luis Arrese. one of 
the founders of the party, replaces 
Fernandez Cuesta as Minister of the 
Falange. Arrese had held the post 
before, from 1941 to 1945, when to- 
talitarianism in Spain was more 
oppressive than nowadays. He found- 
ed the Blue Division which fought 
alongside the Germans in the war 
and was dropped after the Allied 
victory in Europe. Arrese has a 
reputation as a ruthless discipli- 
narian and purger. and a weeding 
out of unreliable elements in the par- 
ty is to be expected. 

Will Franco’s stiffening of the re 
gime keep everybody in line? Ob- 
servers here doubt it. Conditions in 
Spain have changed. For one thing, 
there is no longer the postwar boy- 
cott of Spain which offended Span- 
ish national pride and had the effect 
of uniting the behind 
Franco. For another, the Caudillo 
has to contend with the fact that a 
new generation of Spaniards is com- 


country 


ing of age. Not having known the 
horrors of the Civil War, these young 
people are less inhibited than their 
elders and not easily coerced. 
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GUEST COLUMN 





Dear MIK, 


OW THAT the 20th Congress of 
N the Communist Party of the 
USSR is over and the principle of 
collective leadership firmly estab- 
lished, let me express my admiration 
for your magnificent attack on the 
cult of the individual that prevailed 
under the uncollective leadership of 
Joseph Stalin. 

All other orators, or at least a 
great majority of them, have also 
found it necessary to express them- 
selves in certain and uncertain terms 
against the policies and methods of 
the late enemy of collective bargain- 
ing in the Politburo, the man who 
contrary. to all rules of collective 
leadership called himself the Sole 
Father of the People. But your 
speech, Comrade Mik, was the most 
courageous and finest of them all. 

Oh. boy, how you lashed into Sta- 
blasted the 
inferno out of him, as well as out of 


lin! You practically 


his late, unlamented Minister of 
Infernal Affairs. Beria. You have 
accused Stalin of everything under 
the sun. or. rather. under the Red 
Star; of falsifying history. of stag- 
ing trials of innocent people. of send- 
ing to death and ruining the repu- 
tations of a great number of worthy 
Bolsheviks, of expressing views that 
are at variance with Lenin’s princi- 
ples—Lenin still being allowed, ap- 
parently, to command a small cult of 
the individual. 

I bet Stalin turned over at least 
three times in his mausoleum when 
he heard you—although some secret 
individual cultists, enemies of the 
people. maintain that he couldn’t 
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hear you any longer, and that was 
what gave you the courage to speak 
out against him. Nonsense, Mik. You 
always wanted to say it and you were 
always raring to denounce the cult 
of the individual, only you had no 
time for it, what with all the things 
you had to do to help build a Com- 
munist society in Russia. 

To tell you the truth, I was a bit 
annoyed with your speech at first. I 
even conceived a fleeting urge to sue 
you for plagiarism. You see, every- 
thing you are saying now about Sta- 
lin I have been saying for at least 25 
years. But then I decided to let the 
matter drop. After all, we both see 
eye to eye now. 

Will you, by the way. tell Com- 
rade Khrushchev to remind our mu- 
tual friends of the New York Daily 
Worker that it is about time for 
them, too, to say a few words about 
Uncle Joe. I hate to think that they 
still cling to the outmoded cult of the 
individual. 

I am glad to note that all the new 
directives of the collective leadership 
were approved unanimously by all 
the delegates. Also that all the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee and its 
Presidium, as well as all alternates, 
were elected without a single dis- 
senting voice. Such is the magic of 
collective leadership. True, at all pre- 
vious Congresses under Stalin the 
decisions were also unanimous, but 
there is quite a difference between 
the unanimity under Stalin and the 
unanimity under the present leader- 
ship. There is more anonymity in col- 
lective unanimity. 

There are certain things that need 


By M. K. Argus 


Open Letter to Anastas |. Mikoyan, 
Former Comrade-in-Arms of Stalin 


immediate rectification. For instance, 
the article about you in the latest 
Soviet Encyclopedia. It says you are 
a faithful disciple and comrade-in- 
arms of Stalin. I know it’s slander, 
but there it is, in black on white. The 
“S” volume of the Encyclopedia, for- 
tunately, has not appeared yet, so the 
article about Stalin is still to be writ- 
ten. But the volume with your biog- 
raphy in it is already out, and some- 
thing must be done about it. Tear it 
up, burn it, but get it out of circula- 
tion as quickly as possible. 

Then there is the question of 
names. What are we going to do with 
all the Stalingrads, Stalinabads, Sta- 
linos, Stalin Peace Prizes, etc.? And 
all the factories and mines named 
after Stalin, as well as the schools. 
universities, jails and other Soviet 
educational institutions that bear his 
name? Perhaps we ought to rename 
Stalingrad Collectivegrad. 

You don’t have to worry too much 
about our American Stalin Prize- 
winners. I understand that Paul 
Robeson and Howard Fast have al- 
ready decided to change their titles 
from Stalin Prize Laureate to Col- 
lective Leadership Prize Laureate. 

Down with the cult of the indi- 
vidual! Long live collective leader- 
ship! Long live peaceful coexistence! 
Long live the unanimity of the So- 
viet peoples, who are united around 
the Party, which is united around the 
Central Committee, which is united 
around the Presidium, which is unit- 
ed around the Collective, which is 
united around Comrade Khrushchev! 

With comradely greetings 
M. K. (Most Kotiective) Arcus 
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By Keith Irvine 


MR. AMEGAH 
OF TOGOLAND 


N 1952, one of the United Nations 
| missions that periodically visit 
the UN Trust Territories scattered 
throughout the world was traveling 
through French Togoland on the 
coast of West Africa. Unfortunately, 
the French arranged matters so that 
only those Togolanders loyal to 
France (a country most of them had 
never seen) were able to approach 
the visiting mission. 

A young African clerk decided 
that there was something he could 
do. The mission’s motorcade was 
routed past his house. He therefore 
got a curtain, daubed the single word 
“liberty” on it, and hung it up in 
front of his door in the hope that it 
might catch the attention of the dis- 
tinguished visitors. Instead, it caught 
the eye of the local police. The cur- 
tain was ripped down, and the young 
man was arrested. In the interroga- 
tion at the police commissariat which 
followed, he lost six teeth. 

The young man, Nicodeme Ame- 
gah, who was by no means unedu- 
cated, then joined a local nationalist 
movement, JUVENTO (the initials 
stand for Justice. Union. Vigilance. 
Education, Nationalism, Tenacity 
and Optimism), and became editor 
of a Togo nationalist paper, the 
Standard. The 


started several legal actions against 


French authorities 


him, but failed each time to have 
When 
question was to be debated at 
the United Nations and JUVENTO 


wished to send a petitioner, Amegah, 


him imprisoned. the Togo 


who had earlier obtained a passport 
to the Gold Coast, became the natu- 
ral choice. Late in 1955, he slipped 
across the “frontier” which divides 
his country into British and French 
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zones, and went to the Gold Coast, 
where the American Consul at Accra 
granted him a visa to New York. 

His greatest shock, on his arrival. 
was to discover that the United Na- 
tions was not considered by any 
means so influential an organization 
in America as it is held to be in 
Togoland. He found that the debates 
affecting the future of his country 
were not reported in the press. Lob- 
bying in the corridors and lounges 
of the UN, he found Western dele- 
gates leery of the words “national 
independence,” and—although as a 
good Catholic he had no intention 
of approaching the Communists—he 
could not help noting that the only 
delegates who appeared interested in 
listening were those from the Com- 
munist countries. 

Small wonder that Nicodeme Ame- 
gah is returning to his country with 
a number of illusions shattered. In 
returning home, he will be passing 
into the hands of people who are his 
French 


administration and the local gen- 


deadly enemies—the local 


darmes, bitter foes of every known 
nationalist leader. Now that he has 
been to the United Nations. the ques- 
tion is not whether. but rather when 
and how, they will decide to proceed 
against him. It is hoped that not 
only his American friends, but all 
who support the desire of subject 
peoples for freedom. will watch to see 
what happens to this young man. 
He sailed from New York on March 
2. He is 29 years old. He has a wife 
and four children. He lives at Lome. 
He has broken no law. His name is 
Aboki Nicodeme Amegah—and that 
of the local French Governor is Mon- 
sieur Jean Bérard. 


Meanwhile, what of Togoland’s 
progress toward independence? Togo 
is divided into French- and British. 
administered zones, both rich in 
minerals (particularly bauxite and 
iron) and high-grade cocoa. British 
policy is to integrate the British 
third of the country with the neigh- 
boring Gold Coast. This policy is not 
entirely disinterested, because the 
future of the famous Volta River 
Project depends upon it. The Volta 
River divides Togoland from the 
Gold Coast. It is planned to start 
here one of the largest hydroelectric 
projects in the world—financed part- 
ly by Canadian interests. partly by 
the British, and partly by the Gold 
Coast Government itself—to exploit 
the immensely rich bauxite and other 
mineral deposits in the vicinity. For 
the scheme to go forward. British 
Togoland must be integrated with 
the Gold Coast. A plebiscite among 
the British-administered Togo peo- 
ples is scheduled for May. It appears 
likely that they will choose imme- 
diate “integration” with the Gold 
Coast, rather than eventual “unifica- 
tion” with their French-governed fel- 
low countrymen. 

Togoland will thus be split in 
two, at any rate until such time as 
the French decide to hold a plebiscite, 
too. The French appear to be putting 
this off until the last possible mo- 
ment in the evident hope that the 
local people will finally vote to be 
integrated into the French Union. 
This is a hope unlikely to be realized. 
The people of French Togoland have 
been stirred by news of the Afro- 
Asian Bandung Conference. They 
know that they have many friends 
abroad. They know that freedom is 
coming to Nigeria in the east, to 
the Gold Coast in the west. and to 
French North Africa in the north. 
Rich in cocoa, coffee, copra. calcium 
and kapok, as well as in valuable 
mineral ores, the Togolanders know 
that France lies when she tells them 
that they are “too poor” to be free. 
They know. too, that it is the UN, 
and not France, that must decide 
their future. 
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ALBANY 
§ THE CURRENT session of the 
New York State Legislature 
draws to a close, the question of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance is be- 
ing fought out in committee. The 
answer that emerges will be of inter- 
est to every motorist in the country, 
for it will probably set a pattern. 
How to 
driver has been a much-discussed 
problem for half a century, but the 
public’s confusion about it has re- 
mained great. As indicated in Gov- 
emor Averell Harriman’s special Jan- 


handle the uninsured 


vary 13 message to the Legislature, 
there are over 587,200 registered 
motorists in New York State alone 
without auto insurance, or between 
13 and 14 per cent of the total. As- 
uming that this group caused only 
10 per cent of the losses in New 
York, they would be responsible for 
447 million a year in property dam- 
ge and $16.5 million in bodily in- 
uty, for the outrageous total of over 
821 million. 

Put another way, figures show that 
odily-injury claim frequencies have 
tereased from 4.3 per 100 insured 
ars in 1950 to 5.9 per 100 in 1955. 
\pplying these frequencies to New 
York’s 587,200 uninsured cars, we 
an anticipate that they will create 
bout 84.600 claims next year, about 
4.600 for bodily injury and 50,000 
‘of property damage. 


Accurate national figures are un- 





btlainable. But New York State. 
es: 
Edward T. Chase. former staff mem- 


h , ’ 
er of the New Yorker. was an editor 


| United Nations World and World. 
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Compulsory Auto Insurance for N.Y.? 


By Edward T. Chase 


while the most populated, also has 
the highest percentage of insured 
drivers. Thus, the nationwide loss 
figure from uninsured drivers runs 
into hundreds of millions of dollars 
of damage, most of it unrequited. 
For both the myriad injured parties 
unable to recover damages and the 
uninsured drivers ruined by a finan- 
cial suit, this situation is often disas- 
trous, and there, is general agree- 
ment in all quarters that it cannot be 
allowed to continue. 

Accordingly, most states now have 
laws requiring that after an accident 
an uninsured motorist must post se- 
curity and cannot drive again till he 
produces insurance or shows he can 
pay for his accidents. This is small 
comfort for the driver’s victim, al- 
though these so-called _financial- 
responsibility laws have persuaded 
many to buy insurance. To meet the 
basic problem, therefore, two meth- 
ods have been tried: the unsatisfied- 
judgment fund and compulsory in- 
surance. At bottom, the debate in 
Albany has been over the relative 
efficacy of these two remedies. 

The unsatisfied-judgment fund is a 
device to provide a pool of money 
from which judgments can be paid 
where an uninsured motorist is in- 
volved. Adopted a few years ago in 
New Jersey, this scheme is at the 
heart of the plan advocated by Gov- 
ernor Harriman and his Insurance 
Superintendent, Leffert Holz. 

Compulsory insurance requires the 
motorist to show proof of coverage. 
It can also be effected a number of 
other ways—for example, by requir- 
ing the motorist to state under pen- 


alty of perjury that he has the re- 
quired insurance, making it a mis- 
demeanor for him to drive without 
such protection. Since only Massa- 
chusetts has “compulsory auto insur- 
ance,” the phrase has become almost 
synonymous with that state’s by no 
means perfect plan (and interested 
parties, such as the stock-insurance 
companies, have taken pains to see 
that this 
tained). 
Late in 1955, after profound stir- 


identification is main- 


rings within the insurance industry, 
the battle was joined in New York 
over the uninsured-motorist problem. 
The Harriman Administration pro- 
posed a unique unsatisfied-judgment 
fund, to be financed by a $30 assess- 
ment on uninsured motorists only at 
the time of their registration. This 
plan has been anathema to the insur- 
ance industry. In fact, it moved the 
mutual-insurance companies (that is. 
the 118 main ones, which make up 
an association known as the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance) to present a 
compulsory plan at the November 
legislative hearings. Their proposal 
is disarmingly simple, making the 
motorist state at registration time 
that he has auto-liability insurance 
(or, as some eccentrics might prefer, 
has filed a bond or deposit of $25.- 
000 or certified self-insurance). A lie 
exposes you to perjury penalties. 
Operating your car without such 
financial protection amounts to a 
misdemeanor. 

Knowledgeable observers immedi- 
ately realized that only a sizable in- 
ternal convulsion could have led such 


a large segment of the insurance in- 








dustry to come out affirmatively for a 
compulsory plan. The general public, 
however, has been almost entirely 
ignorant of this development. Even 
the press was caught by surprise. It 
gave the legislative hearings front- 
page coverage, but incorrectly re- 
ported that the entire insurance in- 
dustry was again on record against 
any kind of compulsory insurance. 
After a special clarifying news con- 
ference was held by the mutuals, the 
press got the story straight and both 
the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune ran editorials 
favoring the mutual compulsory plan 
over State Insurance Superintendent 
Holz’s unsatisfied-judgment fund. 
The fight was on. 

Careful analysis of the Harriman 
Administration’s plan indicates it 
would probably not work, even if it 
did go through. The drain on the 
state fund created by the $30 assess- 
ment would come from these sources: 
(1) accidents with New York State 
uninsured cars, (2) accidents with 
out-of-state uninsured cars, (3) acci- 
dents with hit-and-run cars, and (4) 
accidents with stolen cars. True, this 
penalty for lack of coverage could, 
as intended, induce most of those 
who can buy insurance for around 
$30 (depending on where they live) 
to buy it. Under current rates, this 
means that perhaps 25.8 per cent of 
the present 587,200 uninsured would 
be persuaded to become insured. But 
these people, since they are largely 
residents of rural areas where the 
accident rate is low, have been caus- 
ing only 16.7 per cent of the losses 
involving uninsured 
cars. Equally important, this would 
leave only 435,716 people who would 
have to contribute the $30. Thus, the 
fund would come to only $13 million, 


claims from 


which would not cover uninsured 
losses, not to mention administrative 
costs, which usually run about 20 
per cent. 

Upping the fee does not help, be- 
cause the higher it is the fewer the 
contributors. If you get the fee so 
high as to achieve the effect of com- 
pulsory insurance, you no longer 
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have a fund to protect the kind of 
victims intended to be covered by 
the fund. The basic fallacy in the 
Administration plan stems from the 
fee’s being based on a flat sum with- 
out regard to the degree of hazard 
in the area where the car is mainly 
driven. If you try to cure this by 
scaling the fee, you violate the Con- 
stitutional principle of equal protec- 
tion under the law, since you make 
lack of insurance a more severe 


“offense” for the motorist who just 
happens to reside in a more densely 
populated spot. 

Moreover, as the New York Times 





HARRIMAN: HIS PLAN CHALLENGED 


has pointed out, why should the un- 
insured motorist—often as upright a 
citizen as the next man—have to pay 
the costs of stolen-car cases, hit-and- 
run cases, and uninsured out-of-state 
car cases? He himself, the plan 
states, is excluded from any benefits 
if involved in an accident, which 
again raises a question of Constitu- 
tional legality. Also, as critics of 
unsatisfied-judgment funds always 
point out, it would delude many into 
thinking that, having paid their $30, 
they would be insured, whereas they 
are still responsible for all the costs 
and penalties possible. Finally, nei- 
ther the Governor nor Holz gave any 
hint as to how they would prevent 
someone from becoming insured just 





to get registered and then canceling 
the insurance. Any mechanism ty 
stop this is an additional administra. 
tive cost for an already hopelessly 
overburdened fund. 

All these flaws will probably doom 
the Administration plan, though 
some version of it may raise its 
head again. But with the insurance. 
industry front against compulsory 
insurance now broken, a measure 
calling for such coverage is likely to 
succeed in the near future and it 
has a fighting chance of bipartisan 
support. 

The industry stand has not always 
been distinguished for either candor 
or point, though its argument can- 
not be lightly tossed aside. In Massa- 
chusetts, the insurance rates were set 
by a political appointee after tumul- 
tuous hearings. The insurance-indus- 
try bromide that this has made insur- 
ance a “political football” has been 
only too true. Rates have usually 
been too low, with the money set 
aside to meet claims sometimes fall- 
ing short of the claims themselves by 
many millions of dollars. making the 
writing of auto insurance unprofit- 
able. Other complaints against the 
Massachusetts law are that it does 
not apply to out-of-state cars, that it 
applies only to bodily injury and not 
to property damage, that it fails to 
care for hit-and-run and _ stolen-car 
victims, and that it produces fraudu- 
lent claims and burdens companies 
with unsound risks. 

As experts contend, however, there 
is no reason to duplicate the flaws in 
the Massachusetts system. It was e& 
tablished abruptly in 1927, when 
only about a quarter of the cars in 
the state were insured. The rest had 
to be insured overnight, causing a¢- 
ministrative and underwriting com 
plications that would never be dupli- 
cated in New York, where 86 pet 
cent of motorists are already covered. 

Nor is there any necessary connec: 
tion between compulsory insurance 
and politically inspired rate-making. 
New York’s present rate-making 
practices have not been politically 
influenced in workmen’s compens@ 
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tion or in the case of drivers under 
21, where insurance is compulsory. 
An assigned-risk scheme, whereby 
unacceptable risks in the under-21 
group have been portioned out 
among the insurance companies, has 
operated without any adverse effects 
on the underwriting freedom of 
insurers. 

Governor Harriman and Superin- 
tendent Holz have been concerned 
that compulsory insurance by itself 
will not take care of the victims of 
uninsured out-of-state cars, hit-and- 
run drivers, and car thieves. This 
criticism has merit, many feel, since 
these gaps in protection are to be 
deplored. But the Administration’s 
own unsatisfied-judgment fund pro- 
posal, being unworkable, will not 
solve these problems at all. What is 
more, the number of victims of such 
accidents is trifling in comparison 
with the 84,600 accident claims 
which will almost certainly be caused 
in 1956 by the 587,200 uninsured 
New York motorists. 

Leading analysts in the field seem 
to feel that once a sound, workable 
compulsory plan became effective, 
the central objective would have been 
attained and it would not be very 
hard to handle the fringe problems. 
For example, a very small surcharge 
might be put on everyone’s policies 
to handle them. Or the insurance 
companies could create a system at 
their own expense for treating hit- 
and-run cases as though they were 
insured, because after compulsory 
insurance had become effective a 
large percentage of such cases would 
not be likely to involve insured cars. 
The companies could pool their costs 
and devise such safeguards against 
excessive costs to themselves as cov- 
ering only bodily-injury cases, and 
then only if they were reported to the 
police within 12 hours of the acci- 
dent. 

The problems of the out-of-state 
uninsured car, the stolen car, and the 
illegally registered car could be met 
by extending the new kind of cover- 
age that was introduced last fall, the 
stalled uninsured-motorist endorse- 
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ment. This is an additional coverage 
provided on all auto policies for a 
nominal cost whereby the insurance 
company will recompense those it 
insures for personal injuries caused 
by an uninsured driver just as if the 
latter had been insured. 

With the question of what to do 
about the uninsured motorist pre- 


cipitating such a lively public debate 
and coming under the scrutiny of 
lawyers, politicians and editors, the 
insurance industry is faced with a 
social problem that falls within its 
responsibility and competence. If the 
industry does not come up with a 
solution, it may have one forced 
upon it by politicians under pressure. 
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Here Sidney Hook (cut at left) 
presents a detailed analysis of 
the controversial views on Com- 
munism of Robert Hutchins, 
President of the Fund for the 
Republic. Professor Hook, of 
course, is Chairman of the De- 
partment of Philosophy at New 
York University and author of 
numerous books, among them 
Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No 
and Marx and the Marxists (re- 
cently issued by Van Nostrand). 





By Sidney Hook 


SIX 
FALLACIES 
OF ROBERT 
HUTCHINS 








LORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S great reforms in the care of 
| sick are said to have begun with the resolution 
that hospitals should not be breeders of disease. Accord. 
ing to Robert M. Hutchins, the aim of the Fund for the 
Republic, of which he is the President and chief spokes. 
man, is to shed licht on the Bill of Rights. Surely it js 
not unreasonable to expect that whatever else Hutchins 
does, as the chief spokesman of the Fund he should not 
generate confusion about the Bill of Rights. But this js 
precisely what he has succeeded in doing. And he began 
even before he was selected to replace Clifford Case as 
President of the Fund. 

Robert Hutchins has been a positive boon to groups 
and individuals not overly solicitous about civil liberties 
ranging from Communists and their sympathizers to Sen. 
ator McCarthy, his friends and allies. Just before he 
became President of the Fund, the Communist-dominated 
Teachers Union of N.Y. (expelled from. both the AFL 
and the CIO) offered him its annual award. which he 
first accepted and then declined under pressure from 
officials of the Ford Foundation, with which he was then 
associated. On the other side, right-wing extremists have 
seized upon certain fundamental confusions in his think- 
ing and flaunted them as typical of liberalism generally. 
The most notable of his confusions is his apparentl; 
incorrigible belief that efforts to bar members of the 
Communist conspiracy from positions of trust in Gov- 
ernment and society must necessarily lead to the aban- 
donment of the Bill of Rights. The crucial distinction 
between heresy and conspiracy escapes him. 

In addition, Hutchins has unweariedly asserted for 
years that civil liberties have been eclipsed in the United 
States, that our schools and colleges, our leading univer: 
sities and newspapers have capitulated to the witch 
hunters. In a recent speech before the American Jewish 
Congress, he assured the guests that it was a dangerous 
thing today not only to speak up for the Bill of Rights 
but to put in an appearance at the banquet in his honor. 

We are accustomed to the unedifying spectacle of the 
professional patrioteer who, whenever he is attacked. 
wraps himself in the flag and denounces his critics for 
being un-American. It is no more edifying to watch 
Hutchins, under fire for foolish and extreme statements. 
wrap himself in the Bill of Rights and, instead of reply- 
ing to responsible criticism, imply that all his critics are 
enemies of freedom. The truth is that the existence of 4 
Communist conspiratorial movement exploiting the insti: 
tutions of freedom in order to destroy the defenses of 
freedom, in coordination with the most powerful state in 
Europe and Asia, poses extremely difficult problems. 
They cannot be met with the empty rhetoric of denuncia 
tion whether it comes from cultural vigilantes or ritual- 
istic liberals. One expects from Hutchins more intellec- 
tion, more illuminating analysis, just a little more wisdom 
about how to reconcile conflicting freedoms than from his 
noisy and ignorant detractors of the Right. He has 
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preached so much about education of the intellect that it 
js not unfair to expect him to exercise it on the problems 
of how to survive and remain free. Instead, we witness 
almost a complete failure to recognize that we have any 
problems except those created by too much concern with 
Communism, and dogmatic pronouncements about the 
meaning of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights which 
would make incredible the growth and defense of the 
Union, the great court decisions on civil rights, and much 
of our common law. 

The patrioteer who hides behind the flag can enjoy 
the illusion of covering himself because the flag is all 
of a piece. But one who wraps himself in the Bill of 
Rights covers himself in one place only to expose himself 
in others. For the Constitution and Bill of Rights defend 
an entire complex of freedoms. Intelligent political life 
in a democracy consists in resolving conflicts of freedoms 
in such a way as to strengthen the security of the entire 
structure of our freedoms. This means that when right 
clashes with right, one or the other right must be given 
priority depending upon historical circumstances and a 
vague but meaningful concept of the public welfare and 
common good. It is absurd to speak as if any particular 
right is absolute or unlimited or can be exercised inde- 
pendently of its effects on social welfare and the whole 
complex of freedoms. For example. the Bill of Rights 
guarantees to the individual a right to a fair trial. It 
also guarantees free speech and press. What shall we do 
if the exercise of the right to free speech and press 
prejudices a man’s right to a fair trial? Which yields to 
which under what conditions, and in the light of what 
guiding considerations? Our laws seek to protect indi- 
viduals against slander and libel, incitement to violence, 
treason and foreign conquest, which may entail some 
limitation on freedom of speech. The problem is where, 
when and how. Even “the free exercise” of one’s religion 
must sometimes be balanced in relation to other moral 
goods and values. as voodoo worshippers and pious 
believers in plural marriages know. 

In a discussion of civil liberties. it is not unreasonable 
to expect of the responsible head of a foundation devoted 
to understanding them some fruitful analysis. But to 
Hutchins all this is an unnecessary and sophistic compli- 
cation. Rights are absolute, inalienable and sacrosanct, 
and that’s an end on’t. In a recent speech, he caustically 
criticized someone’s statement that individual rights “do 
hot supersede the right of the [democratic] state to pro- 
tect itself against subversion, sabotage or treason.” Hutch- 
ins objected to this on the grounds that “the rights of the 
individual remain perpetually sacrosanct. They may not 
be subverted under any circumstances, least of all in the 
name of safeguarding the Republic. The preservation of 
these rights is the purpose of the state.” 

One is left aghast at the extremism and irresponsible 
judgment which denies that the Bill of Rights is not a 
protection for subversion. This plays right into the hands 
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of those who would limit our freedom even when it is not 
necessary to protect the complex of our other freedoms. 
Does not Hutchins know that the Constitution itself pro- 
vides for the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in 
order to safeguard the Republic? Is he trying to tell us 
that Abraham Lincoln is a precursor of Senator Mc- 
Carthy? Is he implying that Justice Holmes in elaborat- 
ing the “clear and present danger” doctrine was betray- 
ing democracy because he indicated the conditions under 
which freedom of speech could and should be abridged? 
But that doctrine was enunciated in the course of a most 
eloquent defense of free speech! As well say that the 
existence of traffic rules is illegitimate because it restricts 
absolute freedom of movement, despite the fact that such 
rules enable us to get where we want to go faster, more 
safely and therefore more freely. 

Who makes more sense, Hutchins with his claim that 
the right of the individual to free speech is “perpetually 
sacrosanct,” or Justice Holmes in his observation: “The 
most stringent protection of free speech would not pro- 
tect a man in falsely shouting fire in a theater”? And 
shouldn’t we add that the most stringent protection of 
the Bill of Rights would not protect a man in engaging 
in subversion, sabotage or treason—or inciting a mob 
to lynch Negroes? Or have we failed in extending the 
rights of due legal process to those charged with sub- 
version and treason—to the Rosenbergs, Gold or Cop- 
lon? 

Why should Hutchins even give the appearance of 
contesting this? Whatever the reason, McCarthy and his 
friends have in him a perfect foil for their campaigns 
against liberalism. If Hutchins did not exist, they would 
have to invent him. 

In what follows, I propose to discuss a number of 
confusions which mark Hutchins’s thinking about Com- 
munism, civil liberties, and the nature of freedom. I 
will show why all liberals, together with Hutchins, must 
disagree both with McCarthy and with the Communists. 
I shall also try to show why liberals who are informed 
and intelligent about the nature of Communism must also 
disagree with Hutchins. 

Before doing so, I wish to state as clearly as I can that 
although the problems of domestic Communism cannot be 
separated from world Communism—we are dealing with 
one movement—these domestic problems have been 
blown up into dimensions out of all proportion to their 
true significance. The problem of Communist penetration 
into positions of trust is difficult but minor. It can be 
compared to having cinders in the eye. If one keeps on 
rubbing the eye instead of removing the cinders by ex- 
pert and delicate treatment, the eye swells and becomes 
inflamed to a point where we can no longer see the big 
things on the horizon, This is the McCarthy treatment. 
The Hutchins treatment is to deny that there are any 
cinders in the eye and to attack any attempt at their 
discreet elimination as a violation of our natural right 
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3ut a minor infection incorrectly treated may 


to see, | 


cause a major infection. 

The failure to handle problems of security adequate- 
ly, ranging from original laxity to overcompensating 
stringency and stupidity, has resulted in scores of cases 
of injustice to individual non-Communists and some- 
times even anti-Communists who have lost their careers 
because of innocent involvements with others. Nonethe- 
less, the way to avoid injustice in treating security cases 
is not to deny that there is any problem of security. 
Hutchins calls for “righteous indignation” with adminis- 
trative abuses of security rules, as in the cases of Chasa- 
now, Radulovitch and Ladejinsky. Excellent! We need 
more righteous indignation. But one will look in vain for 
a flash of righteous indignation on Hutchins’s part 
against Communist abuses of trust and the conditions 
which made them possible in the Hiss case, the Rosenberg 
case, the Marzani case, the Coplon case, the White case 
—to mention only a few—whose cumulative impact pan- 
icked Democrats and Republicans equally into trans- 
forming an alleged “red herring” into an entire school 
of flying whales. 


Fallacy Number One 


UPPOSE the President of the American Jewish Con- 
or. an organization devoted to combating anti- 
Semitism, were to declare publicly: “I certainly am pre- 
pared to hire an anti-Semite or a member of an anti- 
Semitic organization to work for the Congress provided 
he is competent and I can supervise his work.” We can 
well imagine the outcry which would arise from the 
Jewish community, whose memory of its six million co- 
religionists massacred by anti-Semites is still vivid. Or 
suppose the Executive Secretary of the NAACP, an or- 
ganization devoted to the defense of the human and civil 
rights of Negroes, were to declare that he was prepared 
to hire a member of the Klu Klux Klan, provided, of 
course, that the Klansman was efficient in his task and 
could be watched. Even if there weren’t a Till case to 
exacerbate its feelings, the Negro community would be 
justifiably indignant and resentful. 

But no one should be judged without a hearing. And 
we can well imagine the mythical President of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress making the following defense: 

“Not so fast. We believe in civil rights not only for 
Jews but for non-Jews and even for those who are anti- 
Jewish. After all, our very existence is proof that we are 
opposed to judging people by labels. Haven’t we our- 
selves suffered from labeling? The term ‘Jewish’ is a 
label which bigots affix to an entire group of people and 
then proceed to judge members of the group irrespective 
of their individual differences—forgetting that there 
are all kinds of Jews. Well, if there are all kinds of Jews, 
there are all kinds of anti-Semites, too, and merely be- 
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cause a man is a member of an anti-Semitic organization 
pledged to liquidate Jews is no reason why we should 
assume that he is automatically unfit to work for an 
organization devoted to defending the civil rights of Jews, 
To make such an assumption is to believe in guilt by 
association. It really is a form of blacklisting. For us to 
say ‘anti-Semites not wanted’ is like others saving “Jews 
not wanted.’ We must judge each individual case strictly 
on its own merits and not by an organizational label. For 
all we know to the contrary, the individual in question 
may be a ‘bad’ anti-Semite: perhaps he doesn’t agree 
with Hitler even if he has heard of him. There are vari- 
ous degrees of membership in anti-Semitic organizations 
and varying intensities of belief. He may not believe in 
gas chambers to solve the Jewish problem but exclusively 
in legal process and education to exclude them. Guilt is 
personal or it is non-existent. If an anti-Semite is more 
competent for a job in our organization than any other 
candidate and if we can supervise his work, morally we 
cannot discriminate against him. And any Jew who dis- 
agrees with this position is as much opposed to civil 
liberties as the anti-Semites! He is a kind of anti-Semite 
himself.” 

It would not be long before the fallacies in this kind 
of argument were laid bare. Let us list some of them: 

1, First, the denial of a job to an anti-Semite in an 
organization devoted to fighting anti-Semitism is not a 
denial of his civil rights. The right to a specific job is not 
part of the Bill of Rights but depends on the fulfilment 
of certain qualifications—in this case, the acceptance of 
the ends of the organization. If the candidate professes 
to accept the ends of the organization—defense of Jew- 
ish rights—what is he doing in an organization whose 
program is liquidation of Jewish rights and of Jews 
altogether? 

2. Labeling Jews (or Negroes) and judging their be- 
liefs and character in virtue of their being Jews (or 
Negroes) is intellectually and morally vicious. People 
are born Jews or Negroes. They acquire their specific 
beliefs. But individuals are not born members of anti- 
Semitic organizations. They acquire membership by a 
voluntary and personal action for which they are morally 
responsible. It is not blacklisting a person when justifi- 
able moral grounds exist for excluding him. His volun- 
tary and personal act of membership constitutes such a 
ground, 

3. What does it mean to say that a man is a “had” 
anti-Semite? It can only mean that he has repudiated the 
principles and program of anti-Semitism. If he did, he 
would not be likely to remain in an anti-Semitic organi- 
zation or be tolerated in one. 

By this time, the reader must be wondering about the 
pertinence of all this to Robert Hutchins and his views 
about Communists and civil liberties. Surely I am not 
suggesting that the simplistic thinking of our hypothetical 
President of the American Jewish Congress in any way 
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represents Hutchins’s ideas on the subject. Unfortunately, 
if Hutchins’s public declarations and writings are an 
indication of his thinking, I am not only suggesting that 
he is guilty of these egregious fallacies but I propose to 
demonstrate it. Substitute the term “Communist” for 
“anti-Semite.” and the Fund for the Republic for the 
American Jewish Congress, and the foregoing sounds like 
a complete plagiarism of Hutchins’s position on the 
hiring of Communists by the Fund. 

| present this criticism in the stubborn hope that 
Hutchins will come to see that his position is really a 
disservice to the cause of civil liberties. that it makes the 
defense of our democratic institutions from conspira- 
torial infiltration more difficult and permits cultural 
vigilantes, who are opposed to Communists and civil 
libertarians alike, to exploit his confusions for their own 
purposes. 

My criticism of Hutchins’s notions is not to be con- 
strued as a criticism of the Fund for the Republic, which 
had, and still has, a great opportunity to serve the cause 
of civil liberties and of understanding civil liberties. Nor, 
on the other hand, is this an endorsement of all its activi- 
ties. But that is a story for another day... . 

In a well-publicized interview with the press. followed 
hy a coast-to-coast telecast on November 20, 1955, 
Hutchins declared that he would be willing to hire a 
present member of the Communist party to work for the 
Fund for the Republic, provided the individual in ques- 
tion was qualified and could be supervised. To appreciate 
the significance of this declaration, we must remember, 
first, that the Communist party is a conspiratorial organi- 
zation one of whose purposes is the establishment of a 
Communist dictatorship which would destroy the civil 
liberties of all but those who agree with the dictatorship. 
That is to say, the victory of Communism would have 
the same effect on the preservation of our liberties as 
the victory of anti-Semitism would have on the rights of 
Jews. Second, membership in the Communist party is 
voluntary. Third, the check upon membership by the 
various control committees of the Communist party is 
severe and periodic, and among the grounds for expul- 
sion are not only disagreement with the party line but 
inactivity. 

Now why should any reasonable person declare that as 
head of an organization devoted to civil liberties he 
would hire a Communist party member to work for it? 
Several reasons suggest themselves, One may believe that 
members of the Communist party are like members of 
other political parties and therefore that it is an invidi- 
ous distinction to discriminate between them and the 
members of these other parties. Or perhaps it might be 
imagined that the nature of the work to be done is such 
that membership in the Communist party is some qualifi- 
cation for that work or at least not patently a dis- 
qualification. 


Is it possible that Hutchins still seriously believes that 
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the Communist party is like other political parties? Why, 
then, has he himself carefully qualified his statement of 
willingness to employ members of the Communist party 
by asserting that, in addition to being competent, they 
must be carefully supervised or watched? This would 
indicate that he does not regard them as trustworthy. He 
obviously is not prepared to repose the same confidence 
in them as in non-Communists, Why, then, should he 
proclaim that he would be prepared to hire Communists, 
meaning present members of the Communist party, to 
work for the Fund for the Republic? 

This brings us to the underlying reason which explains 
Hutchins’s position not only with respect to employing 
Communists in an anti-Communist organization but with 
respect to employing them in other capacities in which 
their doctrines and organizational directives instruct 
them to abuse their professional trust. Hutchins main- 
tains that, after all, it is not inconceivable or impossible 
that a member of the Communist party may actually not 
believe in Communism. He may be a “bad” Communist. 
And even if a party member is a “good” Communist and 
believes in the Communist program, it is possible that he 
will never attempt to indoctrinate for it or carry out its 
instructions. 

Speaking specifically of teachers, he wrote a few years 
ago: “A man who is a bad member of the Communist 
party may conceivably [sic] be qualified to be a professor 
because he has retained his independence; and a good 
member of the party may be qualified to be a professor 
if he retains his independence in the field in which he 
teaches and conducts his research.” (Ethics, 1951, re- 
printed in Bulletin of the AAUP, Vol. 37, pp. 244-5.) 

What Hutchins believes true for teaching he applies to 
Government service generally; and what he believes true 
for Government service he believes true—as his telecast 
showed—even for posts in an organization pledged to 
defend freedom. In his: telecast of last November 20, he 
said in answer to a question as to whether he would hire 
members of the Communist party for an organization 
which is fighting Communism: 

“What this question amounts to is this: Is it conceiv- 
able that you could possibly think that in any capacity at 
any time an individual who belonged to the Communist 
party could possibly be associated with any enterprise 
with which you’re connected? I don’t see how you can 
say such a conclusion is absolutely inconceivable any 
more than you could say that a thousand-to-one shot is 
absolutely inconceivable.” 

Now it is certainly true that it is conceivable for a 
member of the Communist party to disbelieve in Commu- 
nism in the sense that it is not logically contradictory or 
logically impossible to be a member of the Communist 
party and opposed to Communism. It is also logically 
conceivable that a man may be a member of Murder, 
Inc. and fervently opposed to murder. It is logically con- 
ceivable that a bottle labeled “poison” may be mislabeled 
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and actually be a nourishing substance. It is possible that 
pigs may fly in the sense that it is not “absolutely in- 
conceivable.” 

However, we are dealing with situations in which 
we must use that degree of probability which in our judg- 
ment is appropriate to the particular subject-matter. And 
when we lay down a policy, our formulation must center 
not on abstract logical possibilities, not even on remote 
probabilities, but on the weight of evidence as it has been 
historically established. Where men are concerned, it 
must agree with the knowledge we have of human beings 
and their motives. Certainly it is conceivable that a mem- 
ber of Murder, Inc. may never commit a crime or be 
tempted to commit one, but no reasonable person would 
rely on it or hire him for a bodyguard. Of course, a 
bottle labeled “poison” may contain a nourishing sub- 
stance, but what person in his right mind would base a 
policy on that recondite possibility? Pigs might conceiv- 
ably fly, but who would therefore take off from the 
Empire State Building mounted on a porcine charger? 
Abstract possibilities, when applied to concrete, histori- 
cal, especially political situations, represent fantasies. 
That means the abandonment of evidence when con- 
fronted by the problem of formulating a reasonable 
policy. 

To talk about what is logically conceivable—about 
examples which Hutchins himself admits have never 
“occurred in my experience or are likely to occur” 
— is to talk about what is irrelevant as a guide to action. 
Anything not self-contradictory is logically conceivable. 
but wisdom consists in recognizing which alternative 
among all logically conceivable ones is the most likely to 
be true. To be sure, all generalizations of fact may be dis- 
proved by an exception and there is no logical guarantee 
that an exception will not crop up. But a policy cannot 
he based on the abstract possibility of an exception. 

The error which is at the basis: of Hutchins’s thinking 
was exposed long ago by Aristotle, who observed in the 
Vicomachean Ethics—one of the hundred great books— 
that “it is the mark of an educated man to look for preci- 
sion in each class of things just as far as the nature of 
the subject admits: It is evidently equally foolish to 
accept probable reasoning; from a mathematician and to 
demand from a rhetorician scientific proofs.” 

In human affairs, we cannot reasonably require cer- 
tainty, and in a political context we must be satisfied 
with much less than certainty. 

To charge Hutchins with sympathy for Communism or 
Communists because of his misplaced sense of meth- 
odological nicety is absurd. All it indicates is a lack of 
common sense. But it is lack of common sense whose 
consequences are prejudicial first of all to the individuals 
engaged by the Fund for the Republic on research proj- 
ects, 

After Hutchins’s broadcast in which he indicated he 
was prepared to hire members of the Communist party 





who were qualified for the post. some of my neighbors 
who heard it asked me how many Communists | thought 
were working for the Fund. I replied, “None.” “Why, 
then,” they rejoined, “did Hutchins go to such trouble 
to make the point about their employability?” The effect 
of Hutchins’s foolish remark was to raise a doubt in the 
mind of a number of people about the bona fides of the 
Fund’s investigators. In time, these doubts may grow, 
An honest research worker for the Fund, discovering that 
here and there Communist influence has been exaggerated 
or that Communists have been unjustly treated. will feel 
some reluctance to broadcast his conclusions. He may 
fear that his results will be interpreted in such a way as 
to raise a question, planted by Hutchins’s injudicious 
observation, as to whether or not he falls into the cate. 
gory of a “qualified Communist.” and whether, in reply 
to another suggested doubt. he has been properly watched. 

What Hutchins should have said to defend the reputa- 
tion for professional integrity of the men working on 
the Fund for the Republic projects was something quite 
different. He should have said: 

“The public can be quite confident that our investiga- 
tors who are conducting research to establish the objec- 
tive truth about the state of civil liberty in this country 
and/or the degree of Communist influence in this or that 
cultural field will be qualified and free of any pro-Com- 
munist bias.” If Hutchins had then been asked whether 
membership in the Communist party would be considered 
prima facie evidence of pro-Communist bias. his answer 
should have been: “Yes—and although it is not logically 
impossible for a member of the Communist party to be 
free of pro-Communist bias, this is such a remote possi- 
bility that we cannot take it seriously even aside from 
whether it would be worth taking a risk on him. After 
all, we don’t take a thousand-to-one shot even in a horse 
race! And we are not running a horse race but fighting 
for freedom.” 

It will be remembered Hutchins said that not only 
must a Communist be qualified to work on a project but 
his work must be of such a nature as permits of supervi- 
sion. Here again. Hutchins’s proposal makes no organi: 
zational sense. Consider a member of the Communist 
party hired to investigate the degree and modes of pene- 
tration of Communists into a particular field. Since he 
cannot be trusted, he must be watched or supervised cot- 
stantly. In effect, Hutchins is saying that for every quali- 
fied Communist who is hired a non-Communist must be 
hired (or assigned from those already hired) to wateh 
him. To what purpose? Why not hire (or assign) the 
qualified non-Communist in the first place? Subsequently. 
Hutchins pretended in a newspaper interview that what 
he really meant was that he would employ members of 
the Communist party for non-ideological work like that 
of window-cleaner or messenger boy. This is a disingenU 
ous evasion. In that case, why make such a point about 
watching them? 
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Fallacy Number Two 


EMBERS of the Communist party are members of a 
M: onspiracy one of whose goals is the destruction of 
all civil liberties. This should bar them from employment 
in any organization devoted to the preservation of civil 
liberties. But the difference between a democracy and a 
totalitarian Communist dictatorship is that in the first 
even Communists (and fascists) are recognized as human 
beings, whereas in totalitarian countries democrats are 
destroyed like vermin. And not only democrats. Khrush- 
chev recently referred to the unhappy executors of his 
agricultural policy as “human filth.” They had failed in 
achieving the norms. 

On the other hand, in a democracy even Communists 
have certain legal and human rights, among the latter 
being the right to some kind of employment. In a democ- 
racy, not all kinds of employment can or should be de- 
nied them. Nonetheless, this does not give them a right 
to a specific job. 

Hutchins’s second material fallacy is to confuse the 
ethical demand a person may make on society for oppor- 
tunity of employment with a right to a specific kind of 
employment. This is the source of his failure to realize 
that merhbership in the Communist party normally con- 
stitutes a bar to posts in the government which the Com- 
munist party has sworn to overthrow. This does not mean 
that a security check should be made of all who fill Gov- 
ernment posts—a needless, cumbersome and inefficient 
procedure which is the current practice. It does mean that 
where membership in the Communist party is established, 
or where an individual refuses to answer questions con- 
cerning such membership on the ground that a truthful 
answer would tend to incriminate him, he should be 
barred from Government positions. No one has an ethical 
right to be on the payroll of the government he has 
sworn to destroy. Or, as Roger Baldwin once put it: “A 
superior loyalty to a foreign government disqualifies a 
citizen from service to our own.” 

This is the present practice, and Hutchins minces no 
words in criticizing it. “Why,” he asks, “should the Gov- 
ernment demand that a man convict himself out of his 
own mouth instead of requiring the prosecution to make 
the effort to establish the charges it has brought against 
him?” He then goes on to add that “Injury is added to 
insult if there is no pretense that the questions asked 
must be relevant or proper.” And, as an illustration of 
the kind of questions or considerations which would be 
irrelevant to the duties of Government employment, 
Hutchins writes: “If the President were to refuse to 
employ bald-headed men in the Federal establishment. 
the Supreme Court would find, I believe, that the bald 
had been deprived of their Constitutional rights.” 
(Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1955) 
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The significance of these observations can be assessed 
only if we recall that they are made in the context of dis- 
cussion of whether membership in the Communist party 
should bar a person from working for the Government 
or holding a teaching post in the public schools. That 
as late as April 2, 1955 Hutchins should believe that 
membership in the Communist party is as relevant to the 
performance of one’s duties as a Government employe 
or teacher as is baldness is astonishing. It can be ex- 
plained not in terms of Hutchins’s total political depravity 
but only of his total political innocence. For it is un- 
reasonable to assume that anyone familiar with the 
nature of the Communist party, with the established fact 
that it owes its primary allegiance to a foreign govern- 
ment, and with its specific instructions to its teacher- 
members, could believe that membership in such an 
organization is irrelevant to serving in a governmental 
and/or teaching post. It is unreasonable to assume that 
any informed person could believe that a question from 
a legally authorized source, designed to elicit an answer 
about membership in such a group, is improper. The 
real question is: How could Hutchins have escaped learn- 
ing about Communism all these years? 

It is not surprising that when Hutchins discusses the 
question of whether members of the Communist party 
should be permitted to teach, he should dismiss the ques- 
tion of their “political affiliations” as irrelevant. What is 
surprising is that his views on this subject are today 
more extreme than ever before. He criticizes Harvard 
University, despite its liberal stand, for abandoning the 
one test, for failing to ask “the right question” about a 
teacher, viz., “whether he is competent.” He protests the 
dismissal of members of the Communist party in Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere on the ground that their actual 
incompetence has not been established. 


Fallacy Number Three 


OW WHERE positions of trust are involved, there are 
N two questions which are normally asked, not one. 
The first is: Is the candidate competent? The second is: 
Is the candidate honest and will he abide by the ethics of 
his calling? A competent bookkeeper is not necessarily an 
honest one. If he is not honest, his competence makes him 
even more unsuitable. A man may be a competent sol- 
dier, but what if he is disloyal? Fuchs and Pontecorvo 
were competent physicists. A competent physician or a 
competent lawyer may be guilty of a breach of profes- 
sional ethics. And a competent teacher may be guilty of 
a breach of trust. He may be under instructions to violate 
the ethics of teaching. In arguing as if the violation of 
professional trust is incompatible with the achievement 
of professional competence and as if disbarment for such 
violation of trust is tantamount to dismissal for holding 
unorthodox opinions, Hutchins is guilty of a double con- 
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fusion—between competence and trustworthiness on the 
one hand, and between untrustworthiness and ideological 
non-conformity on the other. The objection to Commu- 
nist party teachers is not on the technical ground of their 
competence or incompetence in the skills of teaching a 
specific subject matter, but on grounds of their moral 
and professional integrity in accepting instructions to 


use their skills to indoctrinate and recruit. 

We have previously seen that Hutchins himself was 
aware of the distinction between competence and trust- 
worthiness. In stating his willingness to hire for the 
Fund for the Republic a member of the Communist party 
who was qualified, he added that he would do so only if 
he could watch him. But in discussing the case of Com- 
munist party teachers Hutchins disregards the distinc- 
tion, and says: “The standard of competence would have 
protected us against teachers following a party line or 
conducting propaganda.” This is false not only because 
the standard of competence has failed to prevent Commu- 
nist party teachers from following the party line or con- 
ducting propaganda (see for evidence my Heresy, Yes— 
Conspiracy, No), but because it is apparent that the more 
skilful a teacher is, the more effectively he can indoc- 
trinate, the more he is able “without exposing himself 
to inject Marxism-Leninism into every class.” (The last 
phrase is from official Communist instructions.) 

I have discussed this question often and at length. I 
content myself here only with pointing out that, in every 
other common-sense situation, we would say that mem- 
bership in an organization which gives specific instruc- 
tions to its members to violate their trust—a trust which 
is relevant to the performance of their duties—would be 
considered prima facie evidence of unfitness to occupy 
that position of trust. Only where Communists are con- 
cerned do some ritualistic liberals fail to draw the same 
inferences which guide them in other instances of the 
same class. 

Sometimes it is said that the following two proposi- 
tions are logically equivalent to each other: 

1, Membership in the Communist party in and of itself 
is not a sufficient ground for dismissal. 

2. Membership in the Communist party is prima facie 
evidence of unfitness to hold a teaching post. 

If these propositions are logically equivalent, why 
should anyone object to the second formulation? My 
objection to the first formulation is that it is misleading 
since it is also true to say that membership in the Demo- 
cratic or Republican or Socialist party is not in and of 
itself a sufficient ground for dismissal and thus it over- 
looks the distinctive conspiratorial and educationally un- 
ethical character of the Communist party. On the other 
hand, the second formulation is at present true of only 
one political party—the Communist party—and the state- 
ment would be false if other political parties were sub- 
stituted for it. 

The difference between these two propositions is opera- 
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tional. In neither case would dismissal be automatic. But 
the second formulation would require the member of the 
Communist party to refute the presumption of unfitness, 
i.e., to convince an elected academic committee of his 
peers that, despite his voluntary membership in an or. 
ganization which gave him instructions to act dishonor. 
ably, he was worthy of being retained as a teacher. If 
anyone at this point retorts: “A man must be considered 
innocent until he is proven guilty,” the answer is two- 
fold. First, this is not a court, and outside a court, say in 
a game of cards, a man detected with an ace up his sleeve 
cannot ask us to prove that he intended to use it—he 
must prove that he didn’t intend to use it. Second, a 
man who is proved to be a member of a group which 
gives him dishonorable instructions is ipso facto under 
a cloud. That fact itself constitutes weighty if not decisive 
evidence of guilt. He must then prove to our satisfaction 
that he doesn’t intend to carry out the instructions. 


Fallacy Number Four 


NOTHER typical fallacy which runs through Hutch- 
F ewes writings is the belief that, if common-sense 
defensive action is taken against infiltration by members 
of the Communist party, in the end everyone’s liberties 
will be destroyed. In connection with Pastor Nieméller, 
he writes: 

“When the Nazis attacked the Communists. he [ Nie- 
moller] was a little uneasy, but he was not a Communist 
and he did nothing. When they attacked the Socialists, 
he was uneasy, but he was not a Socialist and he did 
nothing. They went after the schools, the press and the 
Jews. but he was not directly affected and he did noth- 
ing. Then they attacked the Church. Pastor Nieméiller 
was a churchman. He tried to do something. but it was 
too late.” (Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 1955, p. 75) 

Before analyzing this, two peripheral remarks must be 
made. First, Nieméller was an anti-Semite who was never 
interested in freedom until the Nazis backed pagan reli- 
gion. Even then, he offered to fight for Hitler against the 
West. He is now a neutralist and apologist for the East 
German regime who is as little interested in freedom 
as he was during the Weimar regime. Second, the Nazis 
and their precursors like the Schwarze Reichswehr and 
Fememérder did not begin by attacking only the Com- 
munists. They began by assassinating Rathenau. attack- 
ing Jews and Socialists, and before they took power often 
collaborated with the Communists. 

But now let us look at the passage and its implications. 
It begs the question in two ways. First, it draws an equa- 
tion between the legitimate efforts of democrats to pre- 
vent conspirators from destroying freedom and the crimi- 
nal outrages of the Nazis against all their opponents. 
Second, it assumes that what begins in a justified effort 
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to save democracy from fascism and Communism must 
end in one or the other. (Take a drug on the best medical 
advice in an emergency and you must end up a raving 
dope fiend or worse!) Both assumptions are clearly false! 
It is positively monstrous for Hutchins to imply that 
the few measures adopted by the U.S. against the Com- 
munist conspirators are comparable in any significant 
way with the measures adopted by the Nazi hangmen 
against their opponents or those employed by the Com- 
munists, before the Nazis and after the Nazis, against the 
innocent and helpless victims of their terror. Due judicial 
process has been denied to no Communist in the U.S. 
Judith Coplon is at liberty despite the court’s judgment 
that “her guilt is plain.” Whatever the wisdom of the 
Smith Act. Communists are not treated as if they were 
outside the law. American Communists actually enjoy 
more freedom in the U.S. than they would in the USSR. 
There is always a danger, to be sure, that any act of a 
punitive nature, even if justified on the highest moral 
grounds, may coarsen our sensibilities so that we impose 
more restraints when fewer will do. The desire for 
retribution may become a cloak for cruelty as well as an 
expression of our sense of justice. That is why we must 
not approach the problem in blind anger against Com- 
munists or smug, self-righteous scorn of anti-Commu- 
nists, but responsibly, seeking primarily to prevent infil- 
tration, espionage and treason rather than merely to 
punish after the acts have been committed. Nothing can 
help us here but hard thinking about safeguards that will 
not inhibit fresh creative ideas and even dissent on the 
part of public servants. But Hutchins is no help at all. In 
one mood, he says we should do nothing lest we become 
like our enemies. In another mood, he advises us to wait 
until the worst happens and the infiltrator strikes. His 
speeches are full of slogans, with not a single idea which 
points to a creative solution of any serious problem. 
Characteristic, too, of the quoted passage from 
Hutchins is his failure to realize that one of the causes 
of Nazi triumph was the degree and extent of secret 
Nazi infiltration into the strategic places of the Weimar 
Republic’s political and social life. If the appropriate 
measures had been taken to cope with the Nazi con- 
spirators against the democratic Weimar regime, the 
latter’s chances of survival would have been immensely 
strengthened. And when I say “appropriate” measures, 
I do not mean that they should have been treated the 
way the Nazis treated their opponents. I mean that the 
same measures should have been adopted to curb their 
infiltration into Government and other sensitive agen- 
cies — including schools, where the Nazis were very 
powerfully entrenched — as intelligent liberals advocate 
against Communist conspirators sworn to abuse their 
trust. 
Those who think like Hutchins would undoubtedly 
have cried out in the Weimar days: “If you begin with 
excluding Nazis from Government posts, you will end 
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with beheading Jews and liberals.” Some legal cretins 
in Germany actually took this view and argued that. 
since Hitler had declared that he stood on the basis of 
legality, his underground army, his governmental fifth 
column — the classic use of their operation was subse- 
quently to appear in Austria — were no concern of the 
democratic government until they actually took up 
weapons for direct assault. The same cretinistic atti- 
tude which believes this to be a profound expression of 
liberalism instead of a declaration of intellectual and 
spiritual bankruptcy was manifested in Czechoslovakia, 
where the Communist action committees were tolerated 
until it was too late, 

In all this I do not mean to suggest for a moment 
that freedom and democracy can be destroyed only by 
conspiratorial means, or that the danger of Communist 
infiltration in the United States, past or present, was 
anything remotely approaching the danger of Nazi in- 
filtration in Czechoslovakia. All I am saying is that when 
a fifth column, no matter how small, works in conjunc- 
tion with the most powerful aggregation of military 
force on earth, fanatically intent upon the destruction 
of the chief bulwark of the democratic world, devotion 
to freedom. requires a certain prudential vision and 
elementary wisdom apparent to all who are not blinded 
by Hutchins’s fallacies. 

Further, I am prepared to grant that, although the 
Communist movement is a conspiracy, it does not there- 
fore follow that every man jack in it is a hardened 
conspirator prepared to do anything. But since one can- 
not tell in advance who will or will not obey his party 
instructions, and since members are selected and purged 
in terms of their willingness and past performance in 
obeying instructions, it is elementary common sense 
not to employ them in positions where they can violate 
their trust. A pinch of common sense in preventing such 
violations is worth more than a ton of indictments and 
prosecutions afterward to punish violators. 


Fallacy Number Five 


Wi is 1T that Hutchins appears unable to see all 
this? I believe there is a fifth material fallacy 


which prevents him from thinking clearly on these 
matters — his continued reiteration of the ambiguous 
phrase “guilt by association.” This rhetorical bromide 
or slogan has been analyzed again and again by Pro- 
fessor Arthur Lovejoy, myself and others, apparently 
without effect on Hutchins’s use of it. The terms “guilt” 
and “association” are ambiguous. There is “legal” guilt 
and “moral” guilt. There is association merely by 
“happenstance” or irrelevant juxtaposition, and asso- 
ciation by “cooperation.” Refinements aside, we do 
not recognize “legal” guilt by association. We do, and 
properly, recognize “moral” guilt by association where 








the association is a form of voluntary cooperation. Ac- 
cording to Hutchins, any inference based on a man’s 
membership in the Communist party is an illustration of 
invoking guilt by association, This would make sense 
only if the association were accidental or irrelevant, but 
certainly not if it were the continued voluntary kind 
of cooperation with the purposes and activities of the 
Communist party which defines its membership. 

Even outside of a political context, moral guilt by 
intimate voluntary association in behalf of common 
goals may be legitimately inferred where there is no 
evidence of dissociation. To take an extreme case: If 
one were to write an introduction to a book by a Nazi 
apologist who criticized American treatment of Negroes 
and remained silent about Nazi treatment of the Jews 
and the author’s record in condoning it, one could 
legitimately be charged with the moral guilt of political 
collaboration with an enemy of freedom. This is not, of 
course, anything for the law to concern itself with. But 
if such a person were then to be considered for the 
post of president of an organization devoted to de- 
fending freedom against the Nazis, would it be perse- 
cution, thought control, or a lapse into “guilt by asso- 
ciation” to regard this as relevant evidence of profes- 
sional unsuitability for this particular post? 

To drive this point home, I shall take an actual il- 
lustration. In 1950, Jerome Davis published a book 
entitled Character Assassination. Davis is a man who 
has been an out-and-out apologist of the Soviet terror 
regime, as witness his unqualified endorsement of the 
Moscow Trials, not only before the Dewey Commission 
of Inquiry brought in its verdict but even after, at 
which time, together with other well-known sympathizers 
with the Soviet cause, he threw mud at those liberals 
who opposed all varieties of totalitarianism. In his book. 
Davis singles out for criticism only those who justly or 
unjustly have attacked individuals for being Communists. 
Why this should be considered “character assassination” 
in Davis’s eyes, in view of his views about Communist 
Russia and his intimate collaboration with Communists 
in the Teachers Union, is a little obscure. In the book, 
he also defends Harry Dexter White (“one of the most 
patriotic men of our generation”), as well as Silver- 
master, Perlo and Ullman, against “the notorious spy. 
Elizabeth Bentley.” The character of the book may be 
gauged by the following passage from a review in the 
Saturday Review of Literature by Roger Baldwin, who 
certainly cannot be described as a “Red-baiter”: 

“Since I go along in general with most of his con- 
demnations of these measures, it is disheartening to 
find them compromised by partisan special pleading. 
Whatever value they might have is destroyed by tota! 
omission of any reference to character assassination by 
the masters of the art, the Communists. Nor is there 
reference to assassination of character of conservatives 


or reactionaries; they are evidently fair game in a 
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continuous open season. Thus, Professor Davis's dee- 
laration of his faith in freedom becomes a partisan ex- 
pression of the case for ‘our side’ . . . it is evident that 
he accepts Russia and Communism as progressive forces, 
His is the dilemma familiar among the captive Wal- 
laceites, posing as the progressives they think they are 
and acting like the party-line apologists others think 
they are.” (my italics) 

Lest this appear as an aberration of one particular 
liberal, here is another comment on Jerome Davis's 
book by a reviewer in the New Republic: 

“Just as minority groups tend at times to adopt and 
practice the stereotyped prejudices of the majority, 
thereby furthering the evils they profess to oppose. so 
Jerome Davis appears to have mastered and now to 
advance the vile art of hysteria. If we are to judge by 
this book, Davis is the John T. Flynn of the Left.” (my 
italics) 

This book appeared with an introduction by Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, identified as Chancellor of the 
University of Chicago. Not by so much as a single word 
does Hutchins dissociate himself from Davis. The 
weight of his name and his post is used to reinforce 
Davis’s party-line apologetics in the reader’s mind. It 
is certainly safe to say that Hutchins would never dream 
of writing an introduction to a book by John T. Flynn 
against Communism, It is also safe to say that he would 
judge harshly any individual who did so and did not 
at the same time dissociate himself from Flynn’s views. 
And yet Flynn’s views, as mistaken as they may be. do 
not begin to approximate the infamous justifications of 
the bloodiest regime of terror in human history con- 
tained in Davis’s defense of the Moscow Trials. 

There is no room here to analyze the content of the 
introduction, which makes some valid points in addition 
to exemplifying some of the fallacies discussed above. 
Hutchins quite rightly protests against “labeling some- 
thing or some man Communist because Communists 
happen to favor it or agree with him.” Unfortunately, 
he does not protest against the practice of labeling 
liberals “fascists” for criticizing the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

The point here is that in writing the introduction 
Hutchins voluntarily chose to associate himself with 
Davis by giving him and his book a virtual endorse- 
ment. How would Hutchins himself judge others who 
wrote introductions to the works of those whom he re- 
gards as enemies of freedom? Why shouldn’t Hutchins 
himself be judged in the same way — not. of course. 4s 
a Communist or a sympathizer, but, charitably. as a 
foolish man, scornful of all criticism, whose arrogance 
has prevented him from learning the elementary facts of 
political life? If this is moral guilt by association. it is 
conspicuously deserved. Despite the critical reception 
Jerome Davis’s book received from liberals, Hutchins 
never withdrew or qualified his introduction to it. 
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Fallacy Number Six 


HE FINAL illustration of Hutchins’s fallacies may be 
Te cahand as a variation of the fallacy of accent. 
The ordinary fallacy of accent consists in emphasizing 
or italicizing a word in such a way as to give a com- 
pletely misleading and sometimes blatantly false im- 
pression of the meaning of a sentence. DeMorgan point- 
ed out that even Holy Scripture is not safe from this 
type of fallacy. For example, in the commandment “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife,” emphasis on any 
one of the words “thou,” “covet,” “thy,” “neighbor” 
and “wife” produces interesting variations, all false to 
the intent of the sentence. 

This fallacy of accent is found in connected discourse, 
where it consists in giving such a disproportionate em- 
phasis to some details rather than others that, despite 
the fact that none of the details is strictly false, the 
picture as a whole is violently distorted. From this point 
of view, almost every theme which Hutchins treats il- 
lustrates the fallacy of accent, whether he is discussing 
the state of American education or the state of American 
civil liberties, There is. an extremism of statement which 
reflects not merely temperamental bias or the legitimate 
exercise of what Auden calls the esthetics of controversy, 
but an intellectual impatience or violence in imposing 
a position that cannot be sustained by judicious in- 
quiry. The result is that the truth is often a casualty of 
thetorical cavalry charges. Furthermore, Hutchins’s 
laudable objective, the defense of freedom, is itself 
thereby weakened. For if everything stinks to high 
heaven, why insist on fresh eggs for breakfast? If our 
present practices, as Hutchins puts it, are “hardly better 
than the purges and pogroms” of Nazi Germany and 
Communist Russia, why bother defending merely the 
reputation or job of someone who, although falsely 
accused, can find employment elsewhere? The strategy 
of overstatement and misstatement makes it more difli- 
cult to win the battles for freedom. 

Let me give one illustration of Hutchins’s method. 
A few years ago, Hutchins wrote: “Everywhere [sic! ] 
in the United States, university professors are silenced 
by the general atmosphere of oppression which pre- 
vails.” This was no casual judgment, since he has re- 
peated it in one form or another again and again. In 
1954, he insisted that “professors everywhere [sic!] will 
hesitate before they express opinions contrary to those 
of Senator McCarthy. or before they will say anything 
that can be twisted — somehow, sometime, by someone 
— into an unpopular statement.” 

When other individuals, right-wing extremists, have 
charged, on the basis of the fact that some professors 
have heen members of the Communist party, that our 
universities are hotbeds of Communism, they have been 
regarded as creatures of the intellectual underworld. 
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Even a few hundred teachers — the maximum estimate 
ever made — is a very small percentage of the total. But 
what shall we say of the statement that all professors have 
been intimidated by McCarthy into silence at a time 
when any honest observer on the campuses of America 
could testify to the loud, continuous and unrestrained 
criticism of McCarthy voiced by students and teachers 
alike? Actually, it is the lone and rare supporter of 
McCarthy who has been the genuine non-conformist in 
academia. Dean Griswold, Mrs. Eleanor Stevenson. 
President Cole, President Shuster — all educators and 
all directors of the Fund for the Republic — know that 
at Harvard, Oberlin, Amherst, Hunter and elsewhere 
professors have not been silenced. I am not suggesting 
that they silence Hutchins. I am suggesting that they 
hold him to the minimum standards of intellectual 
responsibility that they expect of their other colleagues. 

On several occasions, I have replied to Hutchins’s 
exaggeration and pointed out that there was no more 
truth in it than in the fantastic charges by extremists of 
the Right that our universities are hotbeds of collectiv- 
ism or Communism. I also called his attention to the 
indisputable fact that American professors, whom he 
pictures as everywhere silenced, have actually been more 
outspoken in behalf of academic freedom and in protest 
against its violations than at any time in their history. 
This, too, is part of the picture. 

The only reply Hutchins made to this was in the course 
of an article in Look (March 9, 1954), in which he de- 
livered himself of even more sweeping statements. “The 
entire [sic!] teaching profession of the United States is 
now intimidated. . . . The spirit of our teaching profes- 
sion is being crushed, and, with it, our hopes of educa- 
tion.” His specific reference to me follows: 

“Whittaker Chambers and Professor Sidney Hook of 
New York University, both of whom proclaim themselves 
devotees of academic freedom, say, ‘Don’t worry: only a 
few teachers have been fired.’ ” 

He then asks: “What has this got to do with it?” And 
he answers: Nothing. There are other references in the 
article to Senator McCarthy, who is criticized even more 
vehemently. 

Let us examine Hutchins’s reply as well as his tech- 
nique of controversy. Notice that I am described not as 
one who believes in academic freedom, but as one who 
“proclaims” himself a believer in academic freedom. This 
rhetorical device indicates that Hutchins has some doubt 
as to whether I really believe in academic freedom. And 
he obviously seeks to raise this doubt in the minds of his 
readers without saying in so many words that [I am 
merely pretending to believe in academic freedom. Yet. 
the only possible reason he can have for his doubt is that 
I have criticized his exaggerated statements about the 
state of academic freedom today. Surely this is not a 
sufficient ground. I am confident that if anyone were to 
say. @ propos of Hutchins’s dismissal of W. T. Couch 
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from the University of Chicago, that Hutchins “proclaims 
himself a devotee of academic freedom,” he would prop- 
erly resent the rhetorical implication that he really was 
not a devotee of academic freedom, 

Secondly, notice the conjunction of my name with 
Whittaker Chambers, to whom I have no objection in 
this connection but to whom Hutchins knows many of 
his readers have. President Shuster of Hunter College, a 
director of the Fund for the Republic, agrees with my 
view on this question, but Hutchins is careful not to 
couple his name with mine. Chambers, Hook—and 
McCarthy, all are pictured in this article as opponents of 
academic freedom. Suppose someone were to write that 
“Hutchins, Stalin and William Z. Foster believe that 
members of the Communist party should not be barred 
from the schools.” How Hutchins would howl about 
“guilt by association”! Can’t Hutchins criticize Senator 
McCarthy and me in the same article, then? Certainly, 
but he should not do it in such a way as to slyly insinuate 
that because McCarthy and I both differ with Hutchins 
we do not differ with each other. After all, I publicly 
and severely criticized Senator McCarthy long before 
Hutchins did; and Hutchins, at the time he penned his 
smearing reference to me in Look, had never publicly 
criticized Stalin or Foster. 

Third, and most important of all, the words which 
Hutchins puts in my mouth as a direct quotation were 
never uttered by me. Nor were the ideas they express 
ever penned or spoken or published by me. They are 
simply made up out of whole cloth. Far from saying that 
there is nothing to worry about, my writings show that 
I believe we have plenty to worry about. We have to 
worry about “cultural vigilantism”—a phrase I coined 
to characterize extremists on the Right. We have to 
worry about demagogues who exploit the issue of Com- 
munism for domestic political purposes. We have to 
worry about establishing an intelligent security system. 
We have to worry about the apathy of a population un- 
concerned with either Communism or civil liberties. We 
have to worry about the growing strength of the Commu- 
nist world. We have to worry about soapy-minded ritual- 
istic liberals who cannot distinguish between heresy and 
conspiracy. And we have to worry about irresponsible 
exaggerations like those of Hutchins. 

The issues on which Hutchins has spoken with such 
unqualified assurance are tangled and complex. To some 
extent. the emphasis one gives a policy depends on the 
shifting balance of power in the desperate struggle 
which the free world is waging for its survival. All of 
us must be prepared to learn from each other and to 
learn from events. I still have an incorrigible faith in 
intelligence and a faith that those who, like Hutchins and 
myself, believe in freedom can settle their differences by 
intelligent discussion in order to fight together against 
the enemies of freedom at home and abroad. I have 
faith that he can be persuaded by evidence that the pic- 





ture he has drawn of America is false and that this fale 
picture weakens the struggle of the free world for gy. 
vival. That his account of the state of American culture 
cannot be altogether accurate is indicated by the faq 
that Look magazine, which published his criticism of me. 
refused to print an article of mine in reply, and that the 
editors of the Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, which reprinted Hutchins’s artick 
from Look, slurs and all, refused to give me space for a 
reply. No, it is not people holding Hutchins’s views who 
are being silenced either in academic circles or in the 
influential journals of liberal public opinion. 

There is other evidence which bears upon Hutchins’: 
estimate of the state of American culture and the degree 
of its hysteria about Communism. It is provided by a 
publication of the Fund for the Republic, Communism. 
Conformity and Civil Liberties, by S. Stouffer, a profes. 
sor at Harvard University. One of the most striking 
things about Professor Stouffer’s book is the evidence it 
supplies that whatever else is wrong about the state of 
American public opinion—and it certainly is uninformed 
and intolerant—it is not hysterical about Communism. 
Indeed, less than 1 per cent are worried about Commu. 
nism, despite the rising tide of its power throughout the 
world, And only about the same number are worried 
about civil rights. What should be deplored is the lack of 
concern and the lack of knowledge about Communism in 
the American community instead of its non-existent hys- 
teria about Communism. I am profoundly convinced that 
if there were more knowledge about the nature of the 
Communist international movement, and how it differs 
from genuine heresies, there would be much more toler- 
ance of genuine dissent and non-conformity. Although 
Hutchins mentions Dr. Stouffer’s study in his 1955 
Report, he does not cite the evidence which destroys the 
basis for his own alarmist descriptions. 

Criticism of Hutchins is made awkward by the fact 
that it may be construed by those of bad faith as support 
for right-wing criticism of the Fund for the Republic. 
This criticism is often unjust and unfounded, but if 
Hutchins had deliberately set out to provoke it he could 
not have succeeded better. The trouble is that Hutchins is 
weakening the position and prestige of the Fund. Sinee 
it is rumored that the Fund is to be investigated by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, I wish to 
avoid associating myself with those who, like the Reece 
Committee, have charged foundations with support of 
subversive ideas. Hutchins has been guilty of nothing 
except the promulgation of foolish ideas. A foolish idea. 
like a foolish general, can cost us the battle. But the 
antidote for a foolish idea is not investigation but a bet 
ter and wiser idea. I believe Hutchins can learn. If he 
can’t, surely the directors of the Fund for the Republic 
can. If they can’t, the whole cause of American freedom 
may suffer in the barrage of undiscriminating criticis™ 
which will be launched against their organization. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


T MAY SEEM a little late to write 
|: column on H. L. Mencken, es- 


pecially since I never met that 
swashbuckling iconoclast of the 
Twenties and Thirties. However. ] 
once felt such gratitude to Mencken 
for letting his breeze of boisterous 
nonconformity blow into the stale 
atmosphere of Moscow in the years 
when Stalin was imposing an ever 
tighter regime of thought control 
that I cannot refrain from discuss- 
ing one of the most forceful and 
pungent English prose stylists of 
the century. 

To me, the test of a writer’s im- 
pressiveness is one’s ability to quote 
him, almost verbatim, after a lapse 
of years or even decades. I think I 
can still quote accurately some lines 
from one of Mencken’s impassioned 
diatribes against “Homo Boobus.” 
whom he often identified with 
“Homo Americanus”: 

“Greek to him is a jargon for 
bootblacks and Wagner is a retired 
baseball player, He knows no more 
about biology than a cow, no more 
about chemistry than its calf.” 

And | still recall Mencken’s as- 
sertion that the Tsars got along most 
successfully when they ruled Russia 
like “a house of correction, a South- 
ern Baptist 


DAR.” The history was debatable. 


‘university’ or the 


but the association of likenesses was 
delightful. Or how about this ex- 
cerpt from “Americana.” that su- 
perb collection of eccentric, bizarre 
and downright screwball sayings and 
doings in United States? 


Again, the quotation, fairly con- 


these 


fidently. is from memory: 
“The Rev. Billy Sunday, addressing 
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Mencken, Scourge 


Of the Boobs 


the gaping Christians of Nashville 
Tennessee: ‘My friends, there is an 
anti-God, anti-Government, anti-mar- 
riage, anti-everything gang in this 
country. If that gang got in control, 
the laws of nature would be reversed 
or suspended. Cats would bark and 
dogs would mew; chickens would 
squeal and pigs would crow. The 
sun would rise in the west and set 
in the east: yesterday would be to- 
morrow and the part would be great- 
er than the whole, my friends, 
if that gang were in control.’ ” 

This, 


Mencken had a livelier, more comic- 


incidentally, suggests that 


opera, more laugh-producing America 
to work on than the one we know 
today. Where would one get such an 
imaginative burst from the obiter 
dicta of Billy Sunday’s successor, 
Billy Graham? How dull that clerical 
former President of the Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, the Rev. 
William Howard Melish, looks by 
comparison with the Right Unrever- 
end Bishop William 


Brown, who, in his emeritus phase. 


Montgomery 


turned into a rampant atheist and 
Communist! Old Man Brown snap- 
ped in a message to the House of 
Bishops: “Banish gods from skies 
earth.” He 
goaded his fellow-clerics into put- 


and capitalists from 
ting him on trial for heresy (there 
was certainly an open-and-shut case 
against him) and playfully wrote to 
Bishop Manning suggesting that it 
would be a nice gesture to invite him 
to preach in the Cathedral of .St. 
John the Divine. 

Mencken was the vivacious chroni- 
cler and the savage yet always humor- 


ous critic of a more uninhibited 


age, far richer than ours in eccentric 
personalities who didn’t hesitate to 
speak their minds, whether or not 
they had minds to speak, The ar- 
rival of the established 
American Mercury, then a _ large- 
size magazine with a flaring green 


newly 


color, was an event in the small 
American colony in Moscow: and 
there were few cases of crass 
stupidity, intolerance, charlatanism 
and oddity that went unrecorded in 
its pages. 

I still feel a little retrospective 
authorship of a 
which 
appeared in the Mercury in 1926 or 
1927 under the title: “Think Stuft 
Unwanted.” It was based on authen- 


tic source material, the “logs” or 


pride in the 


pseudonymous contribution 


secret instructions which an up-and- 
coming news agency passed on to 
its hirelings. Among the gems of 
practical journalistic wisdom which 
I found in these logs, I still recall a 
few: 

“How many corpses? That tells 
whether it’s a story.” 

“Worn as the subject is, the en- 
gagement of the Prince of Wales 
[the later Duke of Windsor] is 
front-page news anywhere in Amer- 
ica, and any stretch of the imagina- 
tion that will produce an engage- 
ment story will be welcome. 

“Incidentally, what’s he doing 
with himself, now that he’s back on 
the home grounds [in England]? 
Anything spectacular in the night- 
club line or following any pretty 
actresses?” 

“Give us more stories like the one 
from Buenos Aires: Girl suiciding 
because lover called her a_ hippo- 
potamus.” 

It was this sort of thing of which 
Mencken was the perpetual muck- 
raker and scourge, having himself 
time in the 
process. Mencken was one of the 


an extremely good 


caricaturists. His 


supreme prose 

facts may have been askew; his ex- 
aggerations may have sometimes 
been obvious. But only a_ pedant 


would expect from a cartoonist the 
accuracy of a photographer. 
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Humanity in International Relations 


The Road to Peace and to Moral Democracy. 


By Boris Gourevitch. 


International Universities. 1,083 +-1,540 pp. (2 vols.) $20.00. 


IN THE MiDsT of a plethora of trea- 
tises extolling “realism,” power and 
positivism in international politics 
comes a two-volume work written by 
one long associated with the prob- 
lems of international relations, seek- 
ing a revival of natural law among 
the intellectual élite of the free world 
to create a moral basis for a world 
society. Mr. 
known Russian democrat, has pre- 
sented a philosophy of international 
relations which is both optimistic 


Gourevitch, a_ well- 


and humanitarian. 

The author has come a long way 
from his position in Sociological 
{nalysis of the Problem of Peace, in 
which man was predestined to follow 
determined and inevitable patterns 
and thus had no control over the 
course of history. Mr. Gourevitch’s 
new work abandons this determinis- 
tic position. Central to his philo- 
sophic concepts is the recognition 
that man has a limited free will that 
influences the mechanical chain of 
causalities in inanimate nature and 
in changing historical developments. 
Man can thus determine the prevail- 
ing motivations and experiences of 
the past and apply them in contriv- 
ing new decisions. This is. in brief. 
a faith that man will attempt to pre- 
vent the errors of the past. 

The author warns, with Santayana, 
that he who does not learn from his- 
tory will have to repeat it. Through 
the exercise of his free will, man can 
appeal to moral forces to direct con- 
temporary and future history despite 
the power of non-personal forces. It 
is this emphasis on man’s free will 
that distinguishes the author’s phi- 
losophy from the intuitive fatalism 
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of Spengler and the economic deter- 
minism of Marx. 

From his analysis of history from 
the earliest primitive age to the pres- 
ent day, Mr. Gourevitch concludes 
that in moral force can be found the 
fundamental means by which the po- 
litical, economic and social problems 
underlying contemporary world ten- 
sions can be solved. As the author 
states: 

“The only way by which we can 
save millions of human lives and our 
civilization is the way of a deep 
moral and social reform based on 
the eternal truths of Christian ethics, 
of ancient prophets and of natural 
law as it was conceived by the an- 
cient Stoics and by the modern hu- 
manists.” 

The author is impressed by the 
Christian socialism elaborated by the 
Malvern Conference of the Church 
of England. Significant to his central 
concepts is his plan for a total social 
reform directed by “an alliance of 
the churches with the freethinkers 
faithful to Christian ethics, with the 
democratic parties, with the labor 
unions and with moderate socialists.” 

In order to prevent the maelstrom 
of a nuclear war and revolution, the 
author urges that “humanity should 
take the road to moral democracy.” 
By moral democracy the author 
means a social and political struc- 
ture which assures “economic democ- 
racy” and which is founded upon the 
humanitarian principles of natural 
law, a natural law which approxi- 
mates the Stoic concept. 

Within this framework, the author 
formulates a positive program for 
meeting the threats posed to world 
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Department of Government and Public 
Law, Columbia University 


peace by unstable and depressed eco- 
nomic and social conditions. Assum. 
ing with Julian Huxley that human 
nature inclines toward aggression 
only when under pressure of eco- 
nomic want, Mr. Gourevitch asserts 
the vital need for an urgent reform 
of the United Nations. This he would 
accomplish by transforming the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council into an 
effective economic parliament which 
would have authority to valorize un- 
derdeveloped areas, to give non- 
profit financial aid and to encourage 
mutual economic assistance. This 
proposal is accompanied by the au- 
thor’s view that the internal economic 
problems confronted by underdevel- 
oped and advanced nations could be 
met effectively by the development of 
planned economies like those which 
existed in Britain and the United 
States during World War II and in 
Britain and Scandinavia under mod- 
erate socialism. 

But, the author emphasizes, do- 
mestic and international economic 
planning are not the only prerequis- 
ites for world order. Indispensable 
to creating a world society founded 
upon moral democracy is the accept- 
ance by the nation-states of the new 
humanitarian concepts of interna 
tional law in the spirit of Erasmus— 
a law which would embrace the in- 
dividual. The latter position is remi 
niscent of Professor Philip C. Jes 
sup’s earlier persuasions. Given the 
limited accomplishments of _ the 
United Nations Commission on Inter- 
national Law. the fermenting situa- 
tion in the underdeveloped areas, and 
the lack of American and UN initia- 
tive in meeting the crises, the au- 
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thor’s views are bold assertions of 
what is required to meet dynamically 
and dramatically the fundamental 
problems confronting the free world. 

Throughout the work may be 
found the author’s cardinal hope— 
that there will emerge cooperative 
eflorts among the established reli- 
gions, freethinkers who accept the 
Christian ethic, intellectuals seeking 
a new philosophic religion, demo- 
crats and socialists to overcome the 
obstacles that stand between man and 
genuine peace. He sees in the modern 
trends of the natural sciences and 
philosophy the hopeful tendency to 
find for man a place in the universe 
as bearer of the moral ideal. For the 
contemporary “realists.” this may 
seem like a flight into fantasy or a 
reversion to the now disdained 
“moralistic-legalistic thinking” that 
characterized the Wilsonian and in- 
terwar periods. Yet. it may be that 
Mr. Gourevitch’s idealism is closer 
to reality than the realism of the 
exponents of Realpolitik. In a period 
when so much scholarship is being 
devoted to “game theory,” “probabil- 
“strategies.” Mr. Goure- 
vitch’s work comes as a fresh re- 


ity” and 


minder that to move forward man 
must often attempt to reach beyond 
his immediate grasp. 

The two volumes do more than ex- 
pound a philosophy of international 
relations. They present an examina- 
tion of the major developments of 
international politics from 1945 to 
1955. The threat posed by nuclear 
fission is met by the author’s affirma- 
tion of faith in the British and 
French proposals on disarmament in 
nuclear and conventional weapons. 
The problems of minorities. refugees, 
anti-Semitism and Arab-Jewish re- 
conciliation are examined in detail. 
Given the author’s long association 
with these problems, their analysis 
takes on particular significance. 

Especially interesting is Mr. Goure- 
vitch’s description of the nature and 
character of the Soviet regime. Like 
George Kennan, he hopes for a future 
decomposition of the Communist 
Government and its replacement by a 
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united, federal and democratic Rus- 
sia. 

There are some points in the au- 
thor’s philosophical and analytical 
positions to which this reviewer takes 
exception, but one must agree with 


Professor Maclver’s comment that 
this “is the work of a true scholar 
who seeks and finds the significance 
of things, who knows the world situ- 
ation but also senses the world’s 
need.” 





Another Sacco-Vanzetti Case? 


Aldo Icardi, American Master Spy. 
By Aldo Icardi. 
University Books. 275 pp. $3.95. 


THIs mystery starts in 1944 while 
the author was serving on a top- 
secret OSS mission behind the enemy 
lines in Italy. Icardi, a valiant and 
at the same time naive man, has writ- 
ten this answer to accusations made 
in a magazine and repeated by our 
Defense Department. The charges 
were that he poisoned, shot in the 
head, and stuffed into a sleeping-bag 
one Major William V. Holohan, later 
dumping the bag into Lake Orta in 
northern Italy. The book makes 
Icardi out to be a brave, conscien- 
tious, devoted and loyal American 
citizen, winner of the Italian Legion 
of Merit for work behind the lines. 
The New York Daily News called 
him a “killer.” After reading the 
book, I believe in the author’s inno- 
cence, am amazed at his fabulous 
bravery, and, above all, understand 
the oddity of the book’s title—an 
oddity that is not unusual when per- 
sons in our culture are hounded 
without an adequate forum for con- 
troverting press accusations. 

The book must be approached on 
three different levels. For the murder- 
mystery fans, this is as good a one- 
sided story as he is apt ever to get 
his hands on. Since it is in part a 
defendant’s brief, the amateur sleuth 
reads with hope of finding a slip, a 
clue to the ineluctable truth. For my 
part. I must say that Icardi strikes 
me as innocent, but, since the issue 
is in our courts at this very moment, 
it is clearly wrong to review the 
volume on this level. 

The second approach derives from 


Reviewed by Morris L. Ernst 
Veteran attorney and civil libertarian; 
author, “Utopia 1976” and other books 


the fact that a Congressional com- 
mittee in 1953 took testimony on the 
death of Holohan—hearings in my 
judgment quite improper, out of 
which arose the perjury indictments 
for which Icardi will go on trial in 
the next few months. In 1955, Icardi 
was indicted by a grand jury for 
perjury committed before the Cole 
Committee. Thus, more than ten 
years after Holohan’s death, Icardi’s 
relation thereto is to be tested in 
court. It is this situation alone that 
makes the book worthy of space in 
Tue New Leaper. Here we see our 
Government—after a decade, after 
spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars on investigations, after all the 
forces of the OSS, CIA and FBI have 
worked on the Holohan mystery— 
bringing this man to the bar of jus- 
tice. Holohan and Icardi are irrele- 
vancies compared to the shocking ju- 
dicial machinery which tests the 
search for truth like a mere game 
for newspaper headlines. As I read 
the law, Icardi has no power to sub- 
poena witnesses from Italy, he can- 
not possibly match funds with our 
Government, and, above all, he can- 
not now locate witnesses—even if all 
are alive. 

If this book is to be meaningful. 
all those concerned with justice 
should communicate with Attorney 
General Brownell to make available 
to Icardi and his attorney all the files 
of all its investigations. Does this 
seem a mad request? The fact is, in 
England and elsewhere all evidence 
of innocence is always turned over 
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to the defense. There is no obligation 
on the state to win—“the Crown can’t 
win, the Crown can’t lose.” Maybe 
this book and this case will help con- 
vert our prosecutors from a group 
of gamesters to officials who seek 
justice rather than headlines. Hence. 
I approach this book as I did the 
early comments in the Scottsboro, 
Sacco-Vanzetti and other causes céle- 


bres. Irrespective of guilt or inno- 


cence, Icardi is being indecently 
pushed around by our Republic. 
A third aspect of the book will 
provoke discussion. Was Icardi sym- 
pathetic to Communism? Already the 
anti, anti, anti, anti-Communists have 
started their irrelevant game—a taw- 
dry game now picked up by the Gov- 
ernment prosecutor. Was Icardi a 
Communist before he volunteered for 


the OSS, did he differ from Holohan 


ideologically, etcetera, ad nauseam? 
If you feel starved for such games 
in our courts or our blacklisting 
processes, then this book will supply 
little real meat. I suggest that you 
first read the Cole Committee min. 
utes, the indictment for perjury—and 
also the valiant motions made jn 
court by Icardi’s stout lawyer in aid 
of due process. If you are interested, 
then read this book. 





Handbook for Integration 


The Citizen’s Guide to Desegregation. 
By Herbert Hill and Jack Greenberg. 
Beacon. 185 pp. $1.00. 


The Citizen’s Guide to Desegrega- 
tion is just what it says it is. I hope 
thousands of Americans will find it 
as useful as I did in an appraisal of 
the present situation. The book gives, 
after two or three background chap- 
ters, a fair, objective description that 
laymen can understand of such im- 
portant judicial notions as the sepa- 
rate-but-equal doctrine and the rela- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to desegregation. We have a clear 
picture of the challenge to desegrega- 
tion in the universities and a good 
summary account of the legal steps 
taken progressively by the NAACP 
to present the issue of school segre- 
gation to the courts. The chapter on 
the aftermath of the Supreme Court 
decision is, of course, incomplete. 
but the question-and-answer chapters 
headed “What Do the Decisions 
Mean?” and “What Can Citizens 
Do?” are very valuable. 

My only criticism of the book is 
that, in the background chapters. 
there is no mention of the proposed 
March on Washington, Roosevelt’s 
institution of a wartime FEPC, and 
the struggle for Federal law to es- 
tablish it permanently. Neither is 
there any mention of the significance 
of the successful organization of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Port- 
ers and other recent developments in 
the labor-union field. A. Philip 
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Randolph’s name does not appear in 
the index.* 

When I first wrote this review, I 
ended by commending the book espe- 
cially to Adlai Stevenson. His Hart- 
ford speech, with its appropriate 
quotations from Andrew Jackson 
condemning nullification, made my 
recommendation less urgent. Never- 
theless, he and the rest of us white 
Americans need to be reminded by 
the story of what the Negroes have 
done and are doing in their own 
behalf that it isn’t for us to debate 
issues of “gradualism” among our- 
selves alone as if we were discussing 
kindness to animals. The Negroes 
themselves must be invited in. Ste- 
venson should consult them at least 
as earnestly as he has consulted Her- 
man Talmadge and other Southern 
Democrats whose support he was at 
one time wooing. 

He now makes the good suggestion 
that the President call a White House 
conference with the Southern Gover- 
nors. Earlier, he had rather sum- 
marily rejected the President’s sug- 
gestion that Congress set up a bi- 
partisan commission on the ground 
that it was up to the Department of 
Justice to act if Federal (as opposed 


*Since I wrote this, one of the book's authors has 
informed me that the publisher omitted much of his 
material in this field because of space limitations. 
It is a pity that this was not indicated. 


to state) law was involved. I think 
the Department might have acted 
faster and more vigorously in some 
cases, but Democrats and Republi- 
cans have kept proper laws off the 
books and starved the Civil Rights 
Section. A bipartisan commission 
properly constituted—under orders 
to make a preliminary report within, 
say, two months on the situation in 
respect to intimidation, denial of the 
right to vote, and the need of new 
legislation—could do what a Gover: 
nors’ conference can’t or won’t; the 
latter could do what the commission 
can’t. We could use both, but we will 
likely get neither in the buck-passing 
between the parties. 

That is an extra reason why the 
Negroes will have to continue to do, 
as earnestly and wisely as they are 
now conspicuously doing in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, what is necessary 
to assert their own essential Ameri- 
can rights. The President and the 
Democratic candidates for his job 
should talk to Negro leaders as well 
as Southern Governors and Senators. 
More than ever is this true now that, 
by the vicious seniority system in 
Congress, Senator Eastland—of all 
subversives of American justice and 
right!—has become Chairman of the 
vitally important Senate Judiciary 
Committee while Democratic liberals 
held their peace. 
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Poets of 1955 


By Harvey Curtis Webster 


Professor of English literature, University of Louisville 


HE QUIET, enduring news of 
in as has become too usual, 
made no noise during 1955. Most 
good books of poems are read by a 
few thousand, bought by a few hun- 
dred readers of the year, yet they 
are remembered and read for dec- 
ades or centuries longer than all but 
the best prose. 

Sometimes the reason for this neg- 
lect may be the snobbery of some of 
the intellectuals who talk about it as 
though only they can comprehend it. 
How ego-making to be one of the 
few who know David Ignatow or 
Catullus—or even such poets as Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams. who are 
praised highly by the prudently so- 
phisticated and still sell moderately 
well! None of us are without sub- 
conscious or conscious snobbery. 

Our reasons for reading and liking 
poems are almost as mixed as our 
reasons for liking and disliking coun- 
tries, colleges, magazines, women. 
Still, as Marianne Moore puts it, 
there is a genuine need for poetry 
that presents “imaginary gardens 
with real toads in” them. If we were 
what we aren’t and as the British 
were during World War II, we'd read 
more poetry than prose simply be- 
cause one gets from it more illumina- 
tion for the time spent than from any 
other art form. 

Good poems compress experience 
vividly. If poetry is good, it sug- 
gests in 500 words what rather good 
prose often states over-explicitly in 
500 pages. For the alert reader, 
doesn’t “I, Dionysius of Tarsus, lie 
here at sixty, having never married, 
and I would that my father had not” 
Suggest the essence of pessimism? 
And does not Shakespeare’s “Man 
must endure his going hence / Even 
as his coming hither. Ripeness is all” 
express quickly and vividly Marcus 
Aurelius’s stoicism? Prose is good 
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words in good places; poetry is the 
best words in the best places (or al- 
most, for poets are finite). 

Suppose that most American read- 
ers read only David Ignatow’s The 
Gentle Weight Lifter (Morris Gal- 
lery) or Scribner’s three-in-one vol- 
ume that presents the young poets 
Norma Farber, Robert Pack and 
Louis Simpson; better yet, because 
they are older and more mature, only 
the volumes by John Ciardi, W. H. 
Auden, Williams, Conrad Aiken and 
Randall Jarrell that appeared in 
1955? The poems which even the 
least of these write are more impor- 
tant than all but a dozen volumes of 
prose that appeared in 1955—time- 
less rather than timely. 

I say this despite my awareness 
that good and intelligent people who 
have somehow been misled deprecate 
the poets of this year as impractical 
idealists, unplain sayers, players with 
words (as, of course, they sometimes 
are). Lamentably, poets are almost 
never in the short run Shelley’s “un- 
acknowledged legislators.” Still they 
see what we, if we were as practical 
as poets, should legislate. 

Poets are never superpatriots; 
they are for man, for the comprehen- 
sion of all men, for a good life not 
quietly desperate, for love rather 
than hate. They are even practical 
enough, though they do make mis- 
takes, to foresee depressions and 
wars before they happen. (“Where 
are the war poets?” C. Day Lewis 
said in 1939. “Spain was a death to 
us / Munich a mourning.”) They 
can also see, with T. S. Eliot, that 
we have to exercise our wills and 
intelligence and imagination to be or 
do good, however much our original 
laziness tends to make us prefer to 
become Christian robots. 

All of this is a lengthy preamble to 
what I have to say about the poems 


of 1955. I have written it because I 
hope to persuade some of you that 
poetry is not less important or more 
complicated than properly filling out 
an income-tax form. I write with as 
much humility as I can manage be- 
cause I know I should have read 
more of the 500 or more books of 
poems published in 1955. (I par- 
ticularly regret not having read 
Elizabeth Bishop’s volume.) -I speak 
much too briefly about twelve poets 
I believe were among the best or 
most promising. 

The least of the books is Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin’s Selected Poems 
(Macmillan). Probably I’m _preju- 
diced, because I distrust his theory 
of poetry—that poems should gush 
like geysers. Nevertheless, he was a 
better poet than I could ever be and 
a good man I am sorry is dead. But 
none of his poems (many of them 
better than 90 per cent of the novels 
published last year) seems to me to 
do better than state in too usual 
imagery and in a meter that tinkles 
too obviously ideas and emotions 
most of us have been uncommend- 
ably guilty of. 

A good deal better are the three in 
Scribner’s commendable experiment 
in publishing three good young poets 
each year (Poets of Today, II). 
Norma Farber’s poems I like: at her 
good, almost-absorbed Emily Dickin- 
son; at her best, herself. Robert Pack 
is better (or more mature). In his 
most successful poems, he is a more 
disciplined, (so far) less eloquent 
Dylan Thomas. Louis Simpson, the 
last of these three, ranges more 
widely but writes less memorably. 
Still he should be read. 

David Ignatow’s The Gentle 
Weight Lifter I liked very much. The 
ordinary experiences which he puts 
into vivid free or half-rhymed verse 
are as valuable as watching English 
sparrows, the underestimated prole- 
tarians among birds. He’s not as am- 
bitious as the three Scribner poets, 
but he writes better than any of 
them except Robert Pack. 

John Ciardi’s As If (Rutgers) is 


not a totally satisfactory selection 
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from his work (though I consider 
him better than any of the others 
I’ve written about). He has not de- 
cided, evidently, which of his two 
faces he prefers—theistic-Catholic or 
naturalistic-humanist. But the tension 


between the two deeply felt views 
frequently results in good poems. 
Indeed, I think he is one of the best 
of our middle-aged poets. He object- 
ifies personal experience and chang- 
ing beliefs with such adroitness that 
even his succession of birthday poems 
seem universally viable. 

Since, both in what he says and in 
how he says it, W. H. Auden usually 
writes the sort of poetry I wish I 
could, I would like to say that The 
Shield of Achilles (Random House) 
is the year’s best book of poems, I 
can’t. Mr. Auden is nearly always a 
delight to read. No contemporary 
poet has mastered a greater variety 
of techniques. He always has much 
to say, and the half-dozen fully real- 
ized poems in The Shield of Achilles 
make the book worth reading several 
times. At his best, he is Freud-Law- 
rence-Niebuhr-himself — vivified in 
poems that mean and are. But he also 
seems to me to be becoming a little 
too glib. Is he in danger of agreeing 
with those who, like myself. think 
him a prophet as well as a poet? I 
cannot say that more than tenta- 
tively, for in the preferred plain 
dress of his later style he usually 
combines humility with originality. 

Randall Jarrell, who has reached 
humility rather recently and_ still 
sometimes tries too hard to be witty, 
shows in his Selected Poems (Knopf) 
how much he has grown from the 
pretentiously clever man who said 
of Pound’s metrics: “He has none.” 
His best poems show a feeling for 
everyman individualized that is re- 
flected also in his admirable essay 
on Whitman in Poetry and the Age. 
If he can overcome his compulsion to 
write the esoterically respectable 
(and often and most frequently he 
has), he may become one of the best 
poets of our time. 

The best living American poets 
who published last year were Con- 
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rad Aiken and William Carlos Wil- 
liams. Aiken writes beautiful, com- 
prehensible and  unpretentiously 
subtle poems. He happens to know 
Freud, to be an expert master of 
poetic technique, to be a wisely quiz- 
zical man who knows more than any 
dogmatist. Yet, he affirms, believably, 
in A Letter from Li Po and Other 
Poems (Oxford). He sees us as 
palimpsests but also as beings capa- 
ble of a discriminating love of every- 
thing—even of ourselves in older 
age. For those who think decline and 
Aiken’s 


continuing integrity and growth are 


age synonymous, Conrad 
reasons for judicious optimism. 

Most comforting of all, most re- 
warding of all, is William Carlos 
Williams’s Journey to Love (Ran- 
dom House). Mr. Williams was— 
like Byron, Shelley and Yeats—a 
pretty bad poet when he started. He 
is now a poet who can only be de- 
scribed by that often misused word. 
“oreat.” 

At 72, he writes his best. The 
poetry that is in all things, which he 
has frequently expressed more ex- 
pertly than Whitman, here reaches 





its most exact statement. There is no 
more moving poem about love that 
has survived bickering than “The 
Ivy Crown,” no better statement of 
the love for all that is that we all 
wish for than “Asphodel. That 
Greeny Flower.” These recall to us 
the fine succession of poems (and 
prose pieces that were almost poems) 
about plums, patients, Queen Anne's 
lace, English sparrows and innumer. 
able other things that make Dr. 
Williams a poet no future can afford 
to forget. He has always grown. and 
he has always proved to those who 
read him that the poems men too 
often despise are more important 
than what the best politicians say: 
“It is difficult 
To get the news from poems 
Yet men die miserably 
everyday for lack 
Of what is found there.” 

The news is love: of our neighbors 
and of ourselves. Poetry may not 
make anything happen. but it is a 
way of happening and a voice to 
which we must listen if we wish to 
survive and to make love a practical 
possibility. 





Guide to U.S. Communism 


By Simon Wolin 


N THE BASIS of the vast material 
O at its disposal, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security has 
published a booklet, a “handbook for 
Americans,” on the nature, structure 
and activities of the American Com- 
munist party.” In discussing a wide 
range of problems, the handbook 
transcends its immediate subject 
and presents a picture valid for any 
Communist party grafted as an alien 
element on a free society. 

No political party. the handbook 
stresses, is so supremely conscious of 


the mechanism of organization as is 


*The Communist Party of the United States of 


America. Subcommittee to Investigate the Admin- 


istration of the Internal Security Act, U. S. Senate. 
100 pp. 


the Communist party. This. of 
course, is an outgrowth of the Com- 
munist belief in the supreme role of 
power in every form and in every or- 
ganization. a belief which to a large 
extent accounts for Communist dyna- 
mism and for many of its successes. 
Because of the worship of force and 
power, the Communists attach more 
importance to strict organization 
than to fluid 


Lenin set out to overthrow the Rus 


numerical support. 
sian Government with a party of less 
than 240.000, and 25 years ago Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, with a much smaller 
following, dreamed of hoisting the 
Red flag on the White House. 

The latest FBI estimate of Ameri- 


can CP membership is about 22.700. 
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a drop of some 9,000 since 1951. 
The numerical insignificance of the 
membership is partly offset by its 
uneven distribution among the vari- 
ous states, which permits the con- 
centration of comparatively strong 
forces in single places. In the Com- 
munist citadel, the state of New 
York, there were 15,458 CP members 
in 1951: California, with 1.596 mem- 
hers, took second place. In only six 
states did the number of party mem- 
bers exceed a thousand, and in only 
eight was it above 500. In the rest 
i the country, Communist effectives 
were hardly worth counting, coming 
down to two in Wyoming and one in 
Mississippi. 

But the handbook sounds a strong 
warning against estimating Commu- 
nist influence by comparing these 
figures with the membership of other 
parties: “This approach is a root 
cause of a mistaken policy which 
has already done considerable harm 
and which can bring even more dis- 
astrous results.” There is a skilfully 
hidden and well-organized under- 
ground, and the elusive and decep- 
live contingents of fellow-travelers 
and front organizations form an ex- 
pendable reserve of the tiny Commu- 
nist army. 

The handbook shows that both 
party members and unaffiliated ad- 
mirers succumb to Communism 
mainly because of social, personal 
and economic frustrations. That is 
why Communism has earned laurels 
in Hollywood, “the city of unhappy 
successful people.” But the handbook 
rejects the widely accepted theory 
that Communism thrives on economic 
misery. The three states with the 
New York, 


occupy sec- 


largest CP membership 
California and Illinois 
ond, fourth and sixth place respec- 
tively in the U.S. in terms of per- 
capita income. 

By presenting abundant factual in- 
formation, though little new material, 
the handbook, a product of compe- 
tent and intelligent research, will 
help the American public toward 
better understanding of domestic and 
world Communism. 
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A Symposium on Freedom 


Concept of Freedom. 
Ed. by Rev. Carl W. Grindel. 
Regnery. 512 pp. $10.00. 


NEVER BEFORE in our history have 
certain problems of liberty been so 
widely polemicized as they are to- 
day. But 


polemicists of liberty been so un- 


never before have the 


responsive to many basic problems 
within their sphere of concern. 

No one could seriously dispute that 
certain applications of loyalty oaths 
or unreasonable dismissals of Fed- 
eral and private employes might be 
needlessly corrosive of our freedoms. 
We need to be concerned about these 
growing practices in the interest of 
security, as well as freedom. 

The problems reflected by these 
practices are caught in the mecha- 
nisms of political pressures from 
which they receive an emotional 
charge. The result is that they win 
a top priority in the concern of pub- 
licists as well as politicians. 

Unfortunately, however, there are 
other problems which, this reviewer 
suspects, history will look upon as 
far more corrosive of our freedom 
which do not get such intellectual 
play. For instance, how can we pre- 
serve individual freedom from the 
conformist influences that are sug- 
gested not by politics but by the 
suburbia? What shall be done with 
monopoly in the communications 
media, which is antipathetic to di- 
versity in creation? 

Concept of Freedom does a mean- 
ingful job in this respect. It attempts 
to develop a conceptualism broad 
enough to deal not only with the 
more political and exciting problems 
of freedom, but with the less spec- 
tacular but persistently gnawing 
problems as well. The Rev. Carl W. 
Grindel has edited this penetrating 
series of essays. contributed by a 
group of scholars mostly from St. 
John’s University in New York. The 
point of view running through the 


Reviewed by Irving Ferman 
Director, Washington office, 
American Civil Liberties Union 


volume is that of scholastic persua- 
sion. 

The essays make two significant 
contributions. First, they point up 
the classic values of liberty in mean- 
ingful religious terms. Secondly. the 
collection focuses attention on dis- 
ciplinarians who are not heard 
enough on liberty—the esthetician, 
the psychologist, the educator. 

The second contribution is signifi- 
cant. We tend too often to view lib- 
erty in the political and legal frame- 
works. A free society bases its struc- 
ture on recognition of the nobility 
of the individual. It is this nobility 
which is being so crushed in this age 
of “other-directedness.” To under- 
stand this problem, we need to hear 
more from the psychologist and oth- 
ers. In short. we need to know more 
of the psychology of freedom. Most 
of our discussion has too long been 
organic, 

The Rev. Denis K. O’Regan’s es- 
say on “Freedom in Relation to the 
Expression of the Beautiful” is a 
magnificent discussion of the relation 
of the artist to a free society. Al- 
though this reviewer disagrees some- 
what with Dr. Daniel C. Sullivan's 
essay on “Freedom and Education.” 
the essay does stress something that 
needs more stressing: the obligations 
involved in the academic calling. 
Professor Harold F. McNeice of St. 
John’s Law School does a most cred- 
itable job on “Freedom and_ the 
Law” in examining the institutional 
strength the law has given to the 
functioning of freedom, and illustrat- 
ing well that “We have . . . been for- 
tunate enough to have in this coun- 
try a system of law which embodies 
both a principle of change and a 
principle of stability.” 

The Rev. Grindell’s collection is 
deserving of the widest audience. 
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CONSERVATION 


Senator Richard L. Neuberger’s booklet, “Con- 
serving Our Great Outdoors” [NL, February 20], 
is an excellent analysis of our conservation 
problem. Senator Neuberger is one of our most 
discerning and articulate conservationists. We 
are indeed fortunate to have a man like him 
in the Congress of the United States 
Washington, D. C. Cuaries H. Caiison 

Conservation Director, 
National Wildlife Federation 


Senator Richard L. Neuberger’s “Conserving 
Our Great Outdoors” is a very good pamphlet. I 
am forwarding it to our Department of Con- 
servation for their files. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Greorce N. Craic 


Gor ernor 


Senator Neuberger speaks with real authority 
on the subject of natural resources. His pam- 
phlet will be valuable as a continuing source of 
reference. 

St. Paul, Minn. Orvitte L. FreeMAN 


Governor 


I have just finished reading “Conserving Our 
Great Outdoors,” and it is superb. I hope many, 
many people will be afforded an opportunity to 
read this persuasive pamphlet. 

I am pleased, too, that Senator Neuberger has 
joined the list of thoughtful contributors to THE 
New Leaver. I have been a careful reader of 
the magazine for years and am glad when I see 
articles by men like him, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
George Kennan and Bertram Wolfe. 
Vinneapolis James C. WHite 

With great admiration I recently read Richard 
Neuberger’s pamphlet. It is gratifying to see 
that there are others who feel as I do on such 
an important topic as the health of our country. 
Hanover, N. H. Ricuarp DeVoto 


Congratulations on Richard Neuberger’s truly 
magnificent pamphlet. 
New York City James HENLE 

I have just finished reading “Conserving Our 
Great Outdoors.” Thank you for a very informa- 
tive and interesting insight into the problems 
facing our natural resources. 

East Stroudsburg, Pa. Scott M. Koser Jr. 


I have read with much interest and approval 
Senator Neuberger’s pamphlet. 

With population growth and increasing urban- 
ization, the problem of providing accessible 
wilderness areas will be harder and harder to 
solve. 


Likewise, the point he makes as to 


national-forest areas, where conservation for ys 
is the purpose, is well taken. The proper ad. 
ministration of these areas is going to be jp. 
creasingly difficult, particularly since the tech. 
nique of management is by no means a precise 
science. 
New York City Rap Friepmay 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Milling Co, 


FLUORIDATION 


This refers to Earl Ubell’s article, “Why 
Public Health Men Favor Fluoridation” [NIL, 
February 27]. 

The many fallacies contained in the Bartlett. 
Cameron study and the mortality statistics in 
paired cities have been pointed out to Ubell 
He was shown laboratory data from thoroughly 
studied cases of poisoning from drinking arti- 
ficially fluoridated water. He was given the 
references to competent medical journals i 
which severe poisoning has been reported from 
drinking natural fluoride-water at concentrations 
ranging between 1 and 11.8 parts per million. 
He received proof that the Public Health Service 
is suppressing important scientific information. 
Yet, he has chosen to write as though no such 
information existed. He could never have writ- 
ten the article in THe New Leaner had be 
weighed all this material objectively. 

Ubell 


plain how the claimed hardening of teeth by 


rightly states that no one can er 


fluorine takes place. Has he studied Drs. Shaw 
and Soggnaes’s article (Journal of Nutrition, 
53: 195-206, 1954), which shows that other 
minerals than fluorine are responsible for re- 
duced tooth decay? Has he followed the work 
by Harris and Nizel (New England Journal of 
Vedicine, 244: 361-62, 1951), which shows that 
factors other than fluorides, in natural fluoride 
areas, are involved in the production of sound 
teeth? Does he know that in Newburgh, where 
it is claimed that fluoridation achieved a great 
reduction in tooth decay, the water contains 
five times more calcium than that in the city 
of Kingston, which was used as a control? 

According to the National Research Council 
(NRC Bulletin #214), in Muskegon, Michigan 
(the city selected originally as a control for 
the Grand Rapids experiment) tooth decay i 
children of a certain group decreased during the 
first five years that Muskegon was used for com- 
parison. Does Ubell know that subsequently, ia 
order to salvage appearances, Muskegon Was 
dropped as a control? Has he read that in 
Ottawa, Kansas (Journal of Dental Research, 
30: 465, 1951) tooth decay doubled after three 
years of fluoridation? Needless to say, these 
studies were also dropped. 

Has Ubell carefully studied Dr. H. Trendley 


Dean’s report which he quoted? Dr. Dean com 
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cludes that there is no disfiguring mottling 
below 1.5 ppm. But, on careful analysis, his 
own material actually discloses a great deal of 
mottling at and below 1.5 ppm, a fact which 
every dentist and physician in a fluoridated 
town can readily confirm. 

When it was shown at the University of 
Oregon that the fluorine contained in food 
pellets caused illness and death in a herd of 
chinchillas, the support for these studies was 
quickly terminated by the PHS, which was 
financing the investigation. 

When data on tooth decay in fluoridated cities 
(Sheboygan, Wisconsin; Illinois; 
Lewiston, Idaho) was found to be unfavorable to 


Evanston, 


fluoridation, it was no longer made available. 
Right now, Dr. David B. Ast is no longer giving 
out data on the condition of teeth in children 
ll years and above; a sharp rise in decay in 
this age group would nullify the proponents’ 
claims of permanent benefit from fluoridation. 
Concerning Dr. Ast’s studies, an independent 


44 more tooth 


group of examiners found % to 
defects in children of the same age group in 
fuoridated Newburgh than in the control, 
fuoride-free Kingston. Doesn’t this mean either 
that Dr. Ast’s methods are inadequate or that 
his statistics are unreliable, or both? 

Ubell religiously accepts conclusions drawn 
from statistics and from animal experiments by 
biochemists, but completely disregards the re- 
ports from competent clinicians who have had 
personal experience with genuine cases of pois- 
oning from drinking fluoridated 
water, At least 12 such reports have been 


artificially 


described in competent medical journals, some 
of them within the past three months. 

Clinicians who have observed thousands of 
patients know that the human body is not a 
test tube, that no two people are alike, that 
statistics can be manipulated. Indeed, there is 
more than presumptive evidence that the New- 
burgh and Grand Rapids statistics have been 
tailored to suit the purpose of the PHS. Further- 
more, the nature of this disease is being so 
thoroughly concealed by the PHS in the United 
States that only a few clinicians have acquired 
sufficient knowledge of its signs and symptoms 
to diagnose it correctly. PHS representatives 
are members of the editorial committees of 
nearly every important medical journal in this 
country and wield strict censorship over all 
fluoridation data. 

Ubell states that 170,000 persons in Temple, 
Texas have been surveyed, that of these only 23 
show bone density, and that the latter was 
“minor and harmless.” If he were to study the 
original report in the Journal of Roentgenology 
(November 1955), he would find that, of 214 
xamined, only 21 cases were reported—nothing 
was said about 170,000. This figure appeared in 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


a news release without substantiation, quite 
evidently due to promotional efforts of the 
public-relations experts of the PHS or American 
Dental Association. 

In the article itself, the authors state that the 
23 cases with bone changes showed no other 
symptoms pointing to chronic fluorosis. On only 
three of the 23 was any clinical data presented, 
however, and even this was fragmentary. Never- 
theless, from this scanty information it is clear 
that at least two of the three suffered other 
symptoms of fluorine poisoning. Efforts to obtain 
additional data on the remaining 21 cases, in 
order to examine this material carefully, have 
thus far been unavailing. 

To those who have been following the fluori- 
dation controversy, its partial acceptance can 
be attributed to a remarkably ingenious tactic 
by health officials: They have set out to convince 
not merely the general public, but principally 
respected scientists, who, although qualified in 
other fields, do not have the time or the 
inclination to delve deeply into this subject. In 
most of the scientific groups, PHS officials, 
who are under strict orders from the top echelon, 
hold key positions on editorial committees and 
governing boards. The average lay person, phy- 
sician and dentist thinks that fluoridation is 
safe and desirable because he naturally con- 
cludes that the individuals and groups lending 
their names to its support have examined the 
evidence before doing so. He would never sus- 
pect that each and every one is taking the word 
of a handful of key proponents whose data has 
already been completely invalidated by their 
own admission under oath. 

As Ubell will find out, an increasing body of 
evidence, which is being published in foreign 
countries, is bound sooner or later to shatter the 
Iron Curtain of the PHS and cause the fluorida- 
tion project to collapse. 

Detroit Grorce L. Watpgorr, M.D. 


Mr. Ubell replies: 

There are so many distortions and quotations 
out of context in George L. Waldbott’s letter 
that I hardly know where to begin to set them 
straight. To demonstrate how each and every 
sentence represents a mishandling of informa- 
tion would take a letter four times as long as 
Waldbott’s. So I will stick only to his most 
glaring semantic tricks. 

Waldbott’s second paragraph implies that he 
gave me valid data of the kind he implies exists 
or at least that others have given me such. Actu- 
ally, I have never met Waldbott. I have spoken to 
him on the telephone, and he has sent me a 
couple of letters setting forth the same kind of 
material as in his NL communication. From 
time to time, somebody sends me the National 
Fluoridation News, edited by Mrs. George L. 
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Do you personally know 
your children’s teachers? 


VISIT 
YOUR SCHOOLS 


during 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 


NOVEMBER 6-12 














Iisn‘t it natural to want to spend 
a little time with the people who 
spend most of their time with 
your children? Isn’t a first-hand 
knowledge of your schools worth 
while? Especially in these difficult 
years of swiftly rising enrollments 
— when teachers, principals, and 
school boards deserve the active 
interest and support of every 
citizen. 

One of the best ways to learn 
about schools — their programs 
and their problems —is through 
local community conferences on 
education. If one is held in your 
community during American 
Education Week, be sure to at- 
tend. The work you do for better 
schools is your investment in 
America. 


American Education Week has 
become an annual community 
custom across the nation. This 
year, the 35th annual observance, 
some 20 million Americans will 
visit their local schools during the 
second week in November. Shall 
we see you then? 


In cooperation with the 
National Citizen’s Commission 
for the Public Schools, this 
advertisement is presented 

as a public service. 











DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


Waldbott ($3.50 a year, $.65 a copy), which 
presents the case against fluoridation. 

Various persons have visited my office showing 
me what they alleged to be evidence that proves 
fluoridation unsafe and not effective. | have 
received scores of letters to the same effect. In 
almost every case, the material cited is identical, 
and in every case that I have checked the allega- 
tion is without foundation. 

I state categorically: 

1. Neither Waldbott nor anyone else has shown 
me any relevant laboratory data on alleged cases 
of fluoride poisoning at the recommended levels 
of 1 ppm or even five times as high. 

2. No one has ever given me proof for which 
I would like to take responsibility that the Pub- 
lic Health Service, of which I have been critical 
in the past, is suppressing any important scien- 
tific information on the subject. 
shocked that Waldbott repeats this 
slander here without offering any evidence and 
that he Ast of having 
“tailored” his statistics on the basis of pre- 
sumptive evidence, which Dr. Waldbott does not 


I am 


further accuses Dr. 


give. 

3. 1f Waldbott had read my article, he would 
know that I presented criticisms of the various 
studies so that all could judge their relevance 
and importance, and that I stated as strongly as 
I could that the evidence was far from 100 per 
cent perfect: No scientific evidence is perfect. 

Waldbott makes a great point in his letter of 


, 


“clinical evidence” that fluoride at the recom- 
mended levels produces poisoning. He has stated 
in the past that he has such evidence. 

I now refer to a letter written by Dr. Albert 
E. Hustis, health officer in Waldbott’s home state 
of Michigan, to Dr. Herman Hilleboe, New York 
State’s Health Commissioner. In it, Dr. Hustis 
tells of a petition to the Governor signed by 74 
physicians (Waldbott among them) and nine 
dentists alleging that great harm will be done 


to the population by fluoridation. The Governor 


turned the petition over to Dr. Hustis. 

Dr. Hustis wrote a letter on May 13, 1955 to 
each of the doctors and dentists, imploring them 
to send the Health Department any case records 
of patients in their own practice whom they had 
diagnosed as suffering from fluoride poison. 
Eighteen of the 83 replied, Waldbott included; 
none presented any clinical evidence, Waldbott 
included. 

Waldbott told Dr. Hustis he was not sub- 
mitting any clinical evidence because of the way 
in which health officers had acted in the past. 
He said he would submit such evidence only to 
an unbiased group of physicians. 

On February 6, 1956, the Detroit Medical 
News, official organ of the Wayne County Medi- 
cal Society, reported that, upon submission of 
Waldbott’s evidence to the society, the question 


of fluoridation was reopened. Upon reviewing 
the evidence, the society concluded that it was 
insufficient to induce it to. reverse its previous 
endorsement of fluoridation. 

Now in this letter Waldbott does some strange 
things. For example, to support two minor points 
he cites two references by title of journal, page, 
authors, etc.—very scientific indeed. (Inciden. 
tally, the senior authors of both papers, Shaw 
and Harris, have endorsed fluoridation.) But in 
his eighth paragraph, when he alleges that an 
“independent group of examiners found 1 to 
% more tooth decay . . . in fluoridated Nev. 
burgh than in fluoride-free Kingston,” he quotes 
no scientific journal—even though this fact, if 
true, would explode the whole fluoridation thesis, 
Why does he fail to refer? 

The answer is that there is no scientific report 
and Waldbott knows it. He is apparently refer- 
ring to figures released by the New York State 
Department of Education—which did no re- 
search on the project—on “dental defects” in 
the two cities. In Newburgh, the Education 
Department’s ordinary annual dental examin- 
tions, on which the figures are based, were done 
by a dental hygienist trained to find defects; 
in Kingston, by a physician who did not even 
use a probe. The comparison of such figures is 
meaningless and invalid—as the Education De- 
partment itself has announced. 

Similarly, the Ottawa, Kansas study had fewer 
than 100 children to Dr. Ast’s 
thousands), of ages 5 and 6, whose permanent 
teeth were examined. At that age, there are 
so few permanent teeth that no valid statistics 
can be obtained with so few children. 

A few other points: Muskegon was “dropped 
as a control” because it adopted fluoridation; 
in Waldbott’s fourth paragraph, on mottling, the 
controlling word is “disfiguring”; in his sixth 
paragraph, Dr. Ast did report on the 16-year-old 
group in his ten-year study. 

I leave the reader to find the rest of the 
loaded words in Waldbott’s letter. 


(compared 
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Kim Novak 


Betty Fieto-Susan STRASBERG- CLIFF ROBERTSON 
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The famed Pulitzer Prize play Rees aul oe | iva tes SSE Li 





...0n the screen at last! AS ROSEMARY. 
Screen Play by DANIEL TARADASH  Sf"brmm nets to Eternty™ 
CinemaScoPE Based upon the play “Picnic” by WILLIAM INGE 
Gir y TECHNICOLOR Produced on the stage by THEATRE GUILD, Inc. ano JOSHUA LOGAN 


Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN - Produced by FRED KOHLMAR 


NOW - RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


plus Spectacular Stage Presentation 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
$1000 AWARD 





for an original 


STRING QUARTET COMPOSITION 


PURPOSE: 


To stimulate interest in American string quartet music 


RULES GOVERNING THE AWARD 


1. The composer must be an American citizen. 


. The quartet should be written for two violins, viola and cello, and should be of 15 to 25 minutes’ 
duration. 


. The composer must deliver one complete score and set of parts. 


. Closing date, midnight May 1, 1956. No composition will be accepted after the foregoing date and 
time. 


. No composition shall be submitted which has previously been published or performed at a formal 
concert. If the work has been performed, please list the circumstances. 


. The name of contestants shall not appear on the composition, but the name shall be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope. On both composition and envelope shall be placed the composer’s nom de plume. 


. Compositions will be judged by a jury whose names will be announced at a later date. 


. Composers are assured that the Tamiment Institute will take the greatest possible care of manu- 
scripts, but the Institute cannot hold itself responsible in the event of loss and will accept compost- 
tions only with this understanding. 


If, in the opinion of the judges, no composition submitted fulfils their requirements, the Tamiment 
Institute reserves the right to make no award. 


. Tamiment Institute reserves the privilege of having the Curtis String Quartet give the first per- 
formance of the winning work at the annual Tamiment Chamber Music Festival to be held June 1956. 


. No one connected with the Institute or the Curtis String Quartet is eligible. 
. Manuscripts must be sent by registered mail to: TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 EAST 15th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


NOTE: Write for entry blank or call this announcement 
to the attention of an interested friend. 





1954 CONTEST WINNER: JOHN A. RILEY ... NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


“Chamber music offers the composer a medium for his finest musical expression. Composers of the past have proved this by writing their 
| best works for chamber music, and certainly our American composers should be encouraged by the recognition of their efforts in this field. 

Therefore, | am very happy to serve as a judge of the Tamiment Chamber Music Contest, which offers our composers encouragement and 
recognition and the winner a performance by the excellent Curtis String Quartet." 


—DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, in consenting to judge the 1954 contest 








